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Art. I. Speeches in Parliament, of the Right Honourable William 
Windham ; to which is prefixed some Account of his Life. By 
Thomas Amyot, Esq. 3 Vols. 8vo. pp.1300. Il. 16s. 
Boards. Longman and Co. 1812. 


WE are induced to bestow early attention on this record of 
Mr. Windham’s life and speeches, from a regard to 
his memory. rather than from any new ideas which we have 


to offer respecting his political career. Though several of our 


parliamentary speakers, with a view to the praise of liberality, 
took occasion at his death to indulge in the customary style of 
affected panegyric, it happens that the public estimate with 
regard to Mr. Windham is tolerably correct. One cause of 
this just appreciation is to be found in his resolute independ- 
ence of character: for he practised no expedient to gain favour, 
or to appear otherwise than he reglly was. Though zealous to 
a romantic degree in the cause of Spain, he did not, even at the 
most favourite epoch of that cause, imitate Mr. Sheridan, Mr. 
Canning, and others of his political brethren, in swelling the 
note of popular acclamation. ‘The contemplation of this trait 
of his disposition has always been pleasing to us ; — more plea- 
sing indeed than the task of hearing or perusing his speeches, 
Almost all our senatorial discourses trespass on the score 
of prolixity, and leave the mind, which is in quest of a new 
idea, to wander after it through a maze of circumlocutions and 
repetitions. Mr. Windham, it is well known, formed no exe 
ception from this remark; and the present publication, by 
comprizing in three moderate octavos his most remarkable 
speeches during a parliamentary career of twenty six years, 
must be understood to exhibit them in a condensed form. Still 
some farther curtailment might have taken place, without 
impairing their substance, and without going beyond that lati- 
tude of retrenchment which custom and the essential difference 
between speaking and writing have sanctioned in similar collec- 
tions. Without, however, meaning to express any other 
than a favourable opinion on the form now given to these 
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speeches, we shall decline to dwell on them, because their sub- 
stance is fresh in the public memory. Mr. Windham’s opinions, 
whether on grave or on light subjects, were too strongly 
marked to escape recollection ; and we shall direct our readers, 
in preference, to the observation of his private habits and 
friendly correspondence. | 

Mr. Windham was born in 1750, two years after Mr. Fox, 
and nine before Mr. Pitt. He was early sent to Eton, where 
he was equally ‘remarkable for quickness in scholastic attain- 
ment, and for dexterity in athletic sports, ‘The late Dr. Barnard, 
at that time master of Eton, has been known ‘to say that the 
flogging of Fox and Windham for stealing off to a play at 
Windsor was his last exercise of preceptorial discipline. At 
the age of sixteen, Windham passed a year at Glasgow under 
the tuition of Simpson, the well known editor of Euclid, who 
laid the foundation of his pupil’s predilection for mathe- 
matics. ‘He was next removed to Oxford, where he remained 
four years. Leaving it in 1771, he spent some time on the 
Continent ; and in 1773 he gave an early specimen of his charac- 
teristic ardour, by embarking with Commodore Phipps on a 
voyage of discovery to the North Pole: though a continued 
sea-sickness made it necessary to land him in Norway. In the 
American war, Mr. Windham did duty as Major in a battalion 
of Norfolk militia, and endeared the men to him both by-his 
display of intrepidity and his humanity in discouraging cor- 
poreal punishments, which at that time were too frequent. 
Unfortunately, his indifference to danger of all kinds led to 
an occurrence which impaired his constitution. He and two 
brother. officers having ridden through a deep rivulet, and ne- 
glected for many hours to take off their wet clothes, one of the 
-party ‘fell a victim to their imprudence, while Mr. Windham 
was thrown into a dangerous fever, A tourin a warm climate 
being recommended, he passed nearly a couple of years in 
“travelling through Swisserland and Italy. 

On returning to London in 1780, he cultivated the intimacy 
-of Johnson, Burke, and other /iterati. An idea was at one 
time entertained of setting him up as a candidate to represent 
Westminster, but it was discouraged by him on account of a dif- 
ference with his intended constituents on the subject ef parlia- 
‘mentary reform ; a question to which he had thus. early ‘be- 
‘come inimical, Having connected himself with Mr. Fox, he 
entered on official labours in 1783, in the capacity of chief 
secretary to the Earl of Northington, Lord Lieutenant. of Ire- 
land; and it was on this occasion that, having expressed to 
‘Dr. Johnson a suspicion whether he should be able. to practise 
sall the address. that- might be necessary in his new situation, the 
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Doctor gave the well known reply, ‘* Don’t be afraid, Sir ; 
you will soon make a very pretty rascal.” The sequel, how- 
ever, shewed that Windham’s doubts of himself were well 
founded ; and he retired from office in the course of a few 
months, owing, it has been said, to a want of the “ requisites 
to become a supple courtier.” In the next spring, a dissolution 
of parliament ensued on the defeat of the coalition-ministry ; 
and Mr. Windham now stood for Norwich, under the disad- 
vantage of a considerable loss of popularity on the part of his 
political friends. ‘The question of parliamentary reform, also, 
was become a favorite in that citv, and was expected to overset 
him: but, disdaining all indirect attempts at popularity, he 
made an open declaration of his hostility to the proposed re- 
form, and is said to have gained by his candour, being success- 
ful, after a very severe struggle. His friend Mr. Coke was 
baffled at the county-election, sharing the fate of Lord John 
Cavendish, Mr. Byng, and other associates of Mr. Fox, who 
were. in consequence humourously called ‘ Fox’s Martyrs.’ 

The leading political question of the day was the impeach- 
ment of Mr. Hastings, in which Mr: Windham bore a part by 
the side of his friend Burke. He became prominent, likewise, 
in the debates on the regency, and in 1790 took a lead in 
opposing Mr. Flood’s reform-bill. By this time, the French 
Revolution had burst forth; and Windham, though at first 
prepossessed in its favour, soon joined the ranks of the 
alarmists. As the-plot thickened, his apprehensions increased, 
and led him to join Mr. Burke, the Duke of Portland, and the 
Earls Fitz-William and Spencer, in dissenting from the Oppo- 
sition, and in strengthening the hands of government. This 
was done during the year 1793 and the session of 1794, with- 
Out any participation in office ; a course which Mr. W. wished 
his friends to continue, as being the most effectual for the public 
advantage. Others, however, thought differently, and went 
into office; on which Windham was induced by his pre- 
dilection for military affairs to accept the station of Secretary of 
War, with a seat in the Cabinet. This event took place in July 
17943 and in August he went over to the head quarters in 
Flanders, for the purpose, it was said, of explaining to the 
Duke of York the reasons of government for making a change 
in the command of the forces. The excursion was highly gra- 
tifying to him, as affording a view of a soldier’s life while in 
actual service. 

When in office, Mr. Windham continued to adhere to his 
former text ef never dissembling his feelings or opinions ; 
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and we consequently obtain a much more direct key to the 


secret spring of cabinet-measures in his speeches than in those 
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of his colleagues. He made it a rule never to shrink from 
responsibility, which was fully shewn in the case of the unfor- 
tunate expedition to Quiberon; when, having always been of 
opinion that the royalist-war in France had been inadequately 
supported, he was induced to embrace an opportunity of send- 
ing over the emigrants, though circumstances were not sufh- 
ciently favourable. In the Cabinet, he was a resolute oppo-~ 
nent of pacific propositions; and, being friendly to Catholic 
emancipation, he resigned office in February 1801. On this 
occasion, he appears to have believed, like the majority of the 
country, that the Catholic question, and not a difference with 
their colleagues about peace, formed the secret motive of the 
retirement of Messrs. Pitt and Dundas. On quitting office, 
Windham accepted of no pension; and he found, on occasion 
of Mr. Addington’s peace, an opportunity of declaring, that 
his *¢ voice was still for war.” So popular, however, was the 
peace, that only twenty-two members of the House of Com- 
mons voted against it, and Windham’s opposition cost him his 
seat for Norwich: but he was returned for the borough of St. 
Mawe’s, the Grenvilles being unwilling to lose the support of 
such an anti-pacific champion. 

We now reach the «ra in Mr. Windham’s career at which 
he became a regular opponent of the Addington-ministry. He 
was unfavourable to the plan of the army of reserve, and a loud 
declaimer against the volunteer-system; being averse from form- 
ing the volunteers into regular battalions, and wishing them to 
constitute what a certain military writer calls «a force wholly and 
decisively irregular.” While we give credit to him for the justice 
of his views, as well as for his candour in declaring them, we 
cannot help regretting that his mode of doing this should have 
been so unguarded as to create, on the part of the public, a 
reluctance to profit by his advice. No person, however, could 
be more zealous in exertion as a volunteer-oflicer.— The time 
was now approaching, when Mr. Addington’s ministry was 
destined to give way; the public not being then so familiarized 
with imbecile cabinets, as to deem them fit to be intrusted with 
the management of the war. — Mr. Windham was a ready cor- 


‘respondent, and frequently communicated his sentiments in 
letters to Mr. Amyot. 


‘Ina letter (says Mr. A.) which I received from Mr. W. dated the 
29th of March, after adverting to recent divisions in the House, and te 
the opinions which were entertained of a change of ministers, he added 
the following passage : ** What the ministry may be that will come in 
the place of the present one, it is difficult tosay. I shall clearly not 
be a friend to any that does not fairly try to be a comprehensive one.’” 

¢ On the 11th of April, upon the third reading of the Irish Militia 
Bill, another trial of strength took place, in which the numbers of 
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the allied oppositionists approached very near to those of the ministers ; 
being 107 against 128. 
«¢ Pall Mall, April 19, 1804. 

“«« The late division has, I suppose, set the politicians of Norfolk 
speculating, as well as the politicians here. The opinions of the 
iearned seem to be (I am not one of the learned) that the fate of the 
ministry is pretty much decided ; not of course by the mere effect 
of that division, but by the causes that led to it. Then will come the 
question of what is to succeed them ; and to this, I am far from pro- 
fessing to be able to give an answer, I think I have a guess, and 
that guess is not favourable to any arrangement of which I am likely 
to make part.” ’” | 


In consequence of the exclusion of Mr. Fox from office, 
Mr. Windhara stood onee more in opposition to Mr. Pitt. 
‘This situation brought on him a charge of inconsistency, which 
his biographer takes great pains (p. 64. et seq.) to ward off, 
quoting Lerd Grenyille’s example by way of authority. On 
this head, we shall say little more than that two of our public 
men, we mean Mr. Windham and Lord Grey, have been 
above all suspicion of belonging to the class of calculating 
politicians, and stand in no need of the pleas which in- 
terested individuals are ever ready to urge for their conduct. 
Mr. W. bore a decided part in opposing Mr. Pitt’s mili- 
tary measures, but was heard with greater approbation when 
he embraced an opportunity of advocating the cause of the 
Catholics. In Lord Melville’s affair, he concurred in the 
several votes for inquiry, but did not become an active oppo- 
nent of his Lordship. 

In October 1805, when Bonaparte was passing through the 
capital of Wirtemberg, Mr. Windham took occasion, in writing 
to Mr. Amyot, to refer to the opinion which he had always 
maintained, respecting the propriety of making the restoration 
of the Bourbons the main object of the war : 


‘“‘ The present state of things, and a more formidable one cannot 
well be conceived, bears good testimony to the truth of all the 
opinions for which we have formerly contended. Had Louis the 
Eighteenth been lodged in one of the King’s palaces, and received 
with all the honours due to his rank and situation, and had a system 
of policy corresponding with that measure been adopted by this 
country, the King’s daughter might not have been at this time under 
the humiliating necessity of doing the honours of her house and table 
to Buonaparté.”’ 


Few of our readers, we believe, will think that Mr, Wind- 
ham’s course would have much tended to alter the train of 
events. In fact, the distinction, which those who study that 
gentleman’s speeches or his life will generally make, is an ap- 
probation almost uniferm of his intentions, and a feeling free 
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quently on the contrary side with regard to his judgment. — 
The following letter was written very soon after Mr. Pitt’s 
death, and discovers no impatience to come into ofhice, except 
in a wish to effect a particular purpose : 


<¢ Pall Mall, January 23, 1806. 

«¢ Nothing is yet known, or was not half an hour ago, of the 
course that things are likely to take with respect to the formation of 
a ministry. I should be much less solicitous on the point than I am, 
if on this another point did not depend ; namely, the having an army. 
An army is, at this moment, the first concern of the country; not 
necessary merely for the purpose of war, but equally so for the pur- 
pose of peace. That is the best ministry which will best succeed in 
putting the country in a good state of defence ; and if I did not con- 
ceive that our ideas upon that subject were better than those likely 
otherwise to be adopted, and that our measures, whatever they may 
be, would be better respecting Ireland, I should be quite as well 
satisfied to remain in our present situation as to change it.”’ 


The public may remember that two months passed after 
Mr. W.’s appointment to the Secretaryship at War without his 
bringing forwards any military plan; and in the mean time the 
number of projects which were offered to him from various 
quarters exceeded all calculation. His own plan was founded 
on the principle of rendering the army more inviting as a pro- 
fession in a prudential view. ‘The young soldier was to be 
encouraged to serve an apprenticeship to arms, as to a trade; 
and in order to remove the odium of compulsion, he was at 
liberty to look forwards to certain periods at which he might 
either quit or continue in the service. If he persevered 
during the greater part of the active period of life, he was 
enabled to retire with the same kind of provision which industry 
in a mechanical profession would have acquired. — On consi- 
dering the provisions of this act, we are induced to suspend our 
distrust of Mr. Windham’s judgment, and to express an opi- 
nion that these are the only principles on which our military 
superiority can be fully established. From an unfortunate dif- 
ference in the views of Mr. W.’s successors, his measure has 
not had a fair trial, and the country has still the mortifica- 
tion of witnessing the waste of bounties and the shame of frequent 
desertions. We wish for no hasty innovation, no visionary pro- 
jects ; — our appeal should be to the ordinary feelings of human 
nature, and to those causes which are productive of comfort and 
success in other lines of life. We think that there would be 
very little danger of desertion in our army or navy, if a man 
clearly saw that it was his interest to continue in it; and if this 
disposition were once created, it would be in the power of 
government to increase the attractions of the service without 
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additional expence. What, for example, can be a greater draw- 
back on a voluntaryentrance into the navy, than the habit of keep- 
ing our seamen almost perpetually cooped up on board of ship? 
Were corporeal punishments more sparingly administered, were 
the men allowed to go more frequently on shore, and: were leave 
granted them at intervals to visit their relations, we believe 
that the mere retention of a balance of pay would’be sufficient 
to ensure their regular return. , 

It is a circumstance not generally known that, after Mr. Fox’s 
death, the acceptance of a peerage was pressed on Mr. Windham 
by his colleagues. Mr. Amyot explains the motive of this ur- 
gency no farther than by saying that it would have facilitated 
certain cabinet arrangements, without affecting his friend’s 
official station. Whether this offer was meant as a salvo for 
declining to let Mr. W. succeed Fox in the ‘ lead” in the 
House of Commons, or originated in a wish to remove him 
altogether from that House, certain it is that he refused it. Soon 
afterward, in the month of October, the dissolution of parlia- 
ment occurred, which led to a severe contest for the county of 
Norfolk. The interest of Mr. Wodehouse was so powerful, 
that it required the conjunct efforts of ministry and Mr. Coke 
to give Windham a superiority ; and, after all, his election was 
made void by the proof of an infraction of the Treating-act. 
He then sat for the borough of New Romney. — When 
he resumed his parliamentary functions, he had a gratification 
of the highest kind in moving a vote of thanks for the 
battle of Maida. On the subsequent dissolution of parliament 
in May 1807, he was returned for the borough of Higham 
Ferrers, in the gift of Lord Fitz-William. He disapproved 
most decidedly our Copenhagen expedition; and we quote with 
pleasure an extract from a letter to his nephew, a naval officer, 
who was employed on that service : 

c «¢ Pall Mall, 5th September, 1807. 

“© Success itself will bring with it no satisfaction. I cannot feel 

that the accomplishment of all we look for is an equivalent, either 


for the risk that will have been run, or for the certain discredit that 
we shall have incurred, and ill-will that we shall have excited. 
Buonaparté’s designs upon England will not turn upon his having 
or not the Danish fleet. Our proceedings in the case of Portugal 
(though such as I never ceased to regret from the moment almost 
of my having consented to them) were not within a thousand degrees 
so exceptionable as these; and they ended accordingly in a way 
which produced neither reproach nor ill-will.” 


We have to regret that Mr. Amyot has given so little ex- 
lanation of the nature of Mr. Windham’s literary pursuits. 
He adverts to them only occasionally, and in general terms, as 


in the following passages : 
QO 4. ‘ The 
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¢ The latter part of the autumn, and beginning of the winter of 
1807, he passed in Norfolk, in quiet retirement. Being now disen- 
gaged from the bustle of office, which he often described as “ a pers 
petual contested election,”? he once more sought leisure to encoura 
pursuits in which he had always felt more real enjoyment than he had 
found as a !ahourer in the ungrateful soil of politics. A short extract 
of a letter which I received from him during this recess, may serve to 
shew how little relish he had for those employments which public men 
are supposed to regard as their earthly paradise. 


“ Felbrigg, December 12, 1807. 

«¢ This residence at Felbrigg, though I have not, from circum- 
stances, made it so comfortable as it ought to have been, has still in- 
creased my indisposition to public exertion ; and 1 shrink from the 
prospect of returning to parliamentary duty, much more to that of 
office. I am at times inclined to wish that I had accepted an offer, 
which you know was pressed upon me, and by means of which I 
might have better indulged the inclination I now feel for retirement, 
without wholly losing my hold on public life *. 

“« As tothe lead of a party in the House of Commons, it is a 
situation which I have no reason to think would ever be offered to 
me, but which infallib!y I would never accept. I took an early op- 
portunity of preventing any difficulty upon that subject, by putting 
myself out of the question.” 

“ Felbrigg, January 6, 1808. 

“¢ The time for returning to town comes now dreadfully near, and 
finds me, as I am sorry to say is too apt to be the case, very much 
unprepared for it.  Ushouselied, unannointed, &c.”? I have been 
sinking fast in idleness, and have been worse, in fact, from not having 
been quite well.” 

‘ The idleness, however, of which he here complains, is only to be 
understood as an absence from political employment.’ 


The year 1808 was the commencement of the Spanish resist- 
ance to Bonaparte’s tyranny ; and from the first notice of this 
insurrection to the latest period of his life, Mr. Windham was 
zealous in the cause. He not only took a lively interest in the 
proceedings of the patriots, but proposed to be a personal 
witness of them, and with that view had actually made some 
progress in the study of the Spanish language. A rheumatic 
complaint, however, rendered it expedient for him to seek relief 
from the Bath-waters. He was of opinion that the force sent 
to Spain should be large, and employed preferably in arma- 
ments along the coast. Catalonia and Biscay were his favourite 
points, by way of “ stopping up,” to use his own expression, 
«‘ the neck of the bottle.’ This idea is introduced in the fol- 
lowing letters ; 
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To Mr. Amyot. 
* Bath, 2d January, —e 
rom 


« T have lately received some very interesting accounts, both 
Spain and from those who have been there ; and the result of them 
is to teach me great distrust of what we may hear unfavourable to 
the Spaniards. We are a ead people either to judge of, or to com- 
municate with foreigners ; and unless our army can strike some great 
stroke, which they will hardly do without some great risk, their pre- 
sence will have done more harm than good. 

‘‘ The part in which the greatest error seems chargeable upon our 
counsels is the eastern coast of Spain. I have seen officers who were 
with our squadron in that quarter, and witnessed the conduct of the 


Spaniards at Gerona Nothing could exceed the ardour which was 


shewn by the people, nor the means of resistance which the country 
afforded. It never can have been right, that no assistance was fur- 
nished on that side from Sicily, which it might have been worth 
while even to abandon, for the sake of what might have been done by 
that army in Catalonia.” 


To his Nephew, Mr. R. Lukin. 


¢¢ DEAR ROBERT, ‘“‘ Bath, 22d January, 1809. 

«© T thank you for your letter and for your enquiries. I am 
capable enough of going to London, and to the House, or any where 
else, but | am unwilling to carry away with me a complaint, when I 
am on the only spot where an easy cure may be hoped for. I begin, 
however, to be alittle impatient. The Clangor Tubarum in the House 
of Commons, as heard through the reports of the news-papers, makeg 
me rather restless and agitated, and uneasy at not being in the battle. 
I am not prepared to go the length of saying that there has been no 
case in which troops in the interior might be employed with advantage, 
though I have always seen great inconvenience likely to attend the 
measure, and have inclined rather to the course of keeping up a con. 
tinual alarm upon the coast, and assisting the efforts of the inhabitants 
by occasional and desultory descents.” 


To Mr. Amyot. 


‘“‘ Bath, January 26, 1809. 

«¢ General Hope’s letter is felt, I conclude, by every body to be a 
very excellent one. I had before been satisfied by the account of 
officers who had been at Corunna at the time, that the victory was 
one which Buonaparté could not conceal, and would establish a new 
proof of the superiority of our troops in any contest in which their 
qualities could be fairly tried. ‘This is a great consolation in the 
midst of all that we have to lament, both in the result of our opera- 
tions, and in the way of individual loss.”’— ** Great glory has, at least, 
been acquired by us, which Buonaparté will not be able altogether 
to conceal, and which seems to have left upon the army a delightful 
impression of their own superiority.” 


Under these convictions, it was not to be expected that Mr. 
Windham would approve of sending, in 1809, so large a force 
en the Walcheren expedition. His opinion is thus expressed : 
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To his Nephew, Captain Lukin. 


«Dear WILLIAM, “ Beaconsfield, July 23, 1809. 

‘¢ T hold to.my purpose of going to the assizes, and shall accord- 
ingly set off for town to morrow. 

“Terrible news this from Germany !—though the learned in Lon 
don, I understand, (at least those about the offices) do not consider 
the battle as one of those decisive ones that leave nothing afterwards 
to be hoped. There is nothing to me in the event that at all:comes 
unexpectedly, however it may be to be lamented. The most diss 
couraging consideration is the dreadful inferiority of talent that ap- 
pears always to be on the side of the Austrians. Why is Buona. 
perté to be able to pass the Danube, before the Archduke is ap- 
prized of what he is about? I cannot think that this would have 
happened the other way. 

« Our expedition I conceive to be a most injudicious one, whatever: 
be the event of it. My opinion is, that the whole should have been 
sent to Spain; so as not to leave Buonaparté, when he has settled'the 
Austrian business, to begin, as he did last year, on the banks of the 
Ebro ; but to have driven the whole of the French force out of the 
Peninsula. With a view even to a.respite from invasion, the total 
clearance from Spain would have been of more importance than the 
destruction of all the vessels and arsenals in the Scheldt, should we 


even accomplish that purpose.’ 


On the Battle of Talavera. 
“ Felbrigg, August 17, 1809. 

*¢ You have rejoiced no doubt in the new proof, contained in the 
last Gazette, that the supposed superiority of the French arms, so 
arrogantly assumed and so meanly acquiesced in for some years past, 
vanishes before British troops. Though the late victory should 
produce nothing more (as I fear it will not) than a confirmation of 
this proof, I don’t know that it is too dearly purchased... Had our 
expedition gone to Spain, are there not grounds for believing that 
we might have driven the French out of the Peninsuta?”’ 


On the reported Change of Ministry. 
“ Felbrigg, September 16, 1809. 

«¢ [ have received from several quarters information of the probae 
bility of a change in the ministry, which is far from presenting to me 
a prospect that I can contemplate with any feelings of pleasure. I 
have not virtue enough to wish the ministers out at the risk of being 
one of those who may be called upon to succeed them. While the 
change was said to be only partial, I felt sufficiently at my ease ; but 
in the way in which my informants suppose it is to take place, an offer 
to me, of some sort or another, I take it for granted, must be made, 
It is one of the things that one neither knows how to accept or decline. 
If I could always be as well as I am here, —if Downing Street were 
in Felbrigg Park, or a dozen miles from London, —1 should think 
muchrless about it; but the being called upon to read and to write, 
to consider and to decide, when one is exhausted and worn down 
with one’s duty in parliament, has something in it that hardly any 


advantages or gratifications can repay ; and I am afraid my inabilities 
in 
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in point of health or strength are not got’ the ' tter of, even in the 
two years that have elapsed since I was last in office.’’ — 


: “ Felbrigg, October 2, 1809. 

«< T have had letters, with copies of the correspondence, both from 
Lord Grey and Lord Grenville. I should think that the ministers 
will contrive to go on, and I-cannot but hope it ; for, in the other 
event, I am sure I don’t know what is to be done. I[ was enume- 
rating, in my answer to Lord Grey, all that I thought could be looked 
to in that case, and the amount was very limited, and frightfully dif- 
ficult. * * * | 

«‘ I feel but little stomach to return to office, unless I can have 
earte blanche as to my military plans; and even then the whole is’ so 
be-devilled, that there is no restoring things to their original state.” 


In the debates on the affair of the Duke of York, Mr. Wind- 
ham acquitted the Duke of any participation or connivance 
in disgraceful transactions: but, thinking it was adviseable 
that H. R. H. should withdraw from othce, he voted not for 
Mr. Perceval’s but for Mr. Bankes’s motion. In the next session, 
on the inquiry into the Scheldt expedition, Mr. Yorke moved 
the exclusion of strangers from the gallery. ‘The motion 
having met with opposition, Mr. Windham supported it, and, 
in one of his imprudent effusions, allowed himself to fall into 
a vehement accusation of the characters of the newspaper 
reporters. ‘These gentlemen, in return, combined to exclude 
his speeches from the papers, and had only begun to forgive 
him, when his public exhibitions were unfortunately brought to 
a close. ‘The accident, which more immediately caused Mr. 
Windham’s last illness, happened in the preceding year : 


‘ About midnight on the 8th of July 180g, in walking home from 
an evening party, Mr. Windham observed a house in Conduit-Street 
to be oni fire. He hastened to the spot, to render his assistance, and 
found that the house in flames was so near to that of his friend, the 
Honourable Frederick North, as to threaten its destruction. Know- 
ing that Mr. North (who was then on a voyage in the Mediter- 
ranean ) possessed a most valuable library, Mr. Windham determined, 
with the assistance of some persons belonging to a volunteer corps, 
whom he selected from the crowd, to make an effort for the preserva- 
tion of it. After four hours’ labour, four-fifths of the books weré 
saved. He did not quit the house till the flames, which finally con- 
sumed it, had spread so extensively as to render his further exertions 
highly dangerous. During the time that he was employed in this 
arduous undertaking, it happened most unfortunately, that, by a fall, 
he received a blow ow the hip, but not of so painful a nature as to 
occasion atiy relaxation of his efforts. The next day the author of 
this narrative called on him, and found him complaimng, not of the 
hurt he had received, but ofa cold which was the consequence of his 
exposure to the weather, the night having been very rainy. He 
seemed to enjoy the whimsical association in the newspapers of “ Mr, 
Windham and the Volunteers,”? but lamented that two of the persons 
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who had assisted him had received considerable injury. ‘To those 
unfortunate persons (one of whom afterwards died) he shewed the 
most kind and unremitting attentions. His cold continued to be very 
troublesome to him for some time, but from the blow on his hip, he, 
for many months, appeared to suffer no inconvenience whatever, 
though it occasioned a tumour which, in the following Spring, had 
increased to a considerable size. | 

* In May 1810, Mr. Windham found it necessary to give his 
serious attention to the tumour which had been thus collected. Mr. 
Cline (whom he had consulted upon it two months before) gave it 
as his opinion that, in order to prevent dangerous consequences, an 
immediate operation was necessary ; — and his advice was confirmed 
by that of four out of six eminent surgeons whom Mr. Windham 
separately consulted. + In fact, seven out of nine professional men 
recommended the operation. It is not at all surprizing, therefore, 
that Mr. Windham, whose courage was on all occasions remarkable, 
thould have determined on submitting at once to the dangers of the 
knife, rather than linger on in doubt and apprehension. 

‘ He communicated his intention to very few persons, besides 
the professional men whom he had consulted ; and the deepest anxiety 
with which he seemed to be impressed was that of sparing Mrs, 
Windham the terrors which a knowledge of the event could not fail 
to excite m a mind of extraordinary sensibility and tenderness. He 
conveyed her to Beaconsfield, on a visit to her friend Mrs. Burke, 
with whom he left her. on a plea of business, and arrived in town on 
Friday the 11th of May. On the following Sunday, he attended 
at the Charter-house, and received the sacrament, which was admi- 
nistered to him privately by the Reverend Dr. Fisher, the master of 
that institution, with whom he had been intimately acquainted from 
his youth. The remaining days before the operation was to take 
place he employed in arranging papers, in making a codicil to his 
will, and in writing many letters, some of which were addressed to 
his nearest relatives, to be opened in case the event should prove fatal 
to him,’— ; 

‘On Thursday, the 17th of May 1810, the operation was per- 
formed by Mr. Lynn. The tumour was skilfully extracted, but 
having been very deeply seated and attached to the ligaments of the 
hip joint, the operation was necessarily painful. Mr. Windham, how- 
ever, bore the pain with the greatest resolution; and wg a pause, 
occasioned by a consultation upon the necessity of making a further in- 
cision, he even joked with his perilous situation. ‘The tumour proved 
to be schirrous, of the shape of a turkey’s egg, but even larger, 
Mrs. Windham, according to an arrangement which he had previously 
madé, returned to town the next morning, and was informed of what 
had taken place. For a few days appearances were not unfavourable, 
though the wound did not heal with what is called the first intention, 
and though Mr. Windham suffered greatly from restlessness and an 
irritable state of the nerves. But the hopes even of his most sanguine 
friends soon began to give way. A symptomatic fever came on, 
and upon the ninth day he was pronounced to be in great danger. On 


the following day the symptoms were judged to be less re 
ut 
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but others of an alarming kind soon succeeded, and the medical at- 
tendants (to whom were now added Dr. Baillie and Sir Henry Hal- 
ford) no longer entertained hopes of his recovery. From this time, 
the fever abated, the pulse became firmer and better, and the patient 
even began to take and enjoy nourishment ; yet in spite of these other- 
wise flattering circumstances, the state of the wound, which had 
never suppurated, and the total inability of nature to make any effort 
towards relieving it, were symptoms that excited no feelings but those 
of despair. Mr. Windham himself considered his case to be hopeless 
very soon after the performance of the operation, and when, at a later 
period, the attending surgeon, availing himself of some favourable 
circumstances, endeavoured to impress him with a less gloomy opinion, 
he said, “ Mr. Lynn, you fight the battle well, but all won’t do.”” He 
erfectly well knew the feebleness of his own constitution. Though 
jc had possessed great muscular strength, and had lived a life of tem- 
perance and activity, he had never overcome the internal debility, left 
by the fever which had attacked him at’ the age of twenty-eight.’ — 

‘On the 26th of May, notwithstanding his debility, Mr. Windham 
was able to maintain a long conference with his nephew, Mr. Robert 
Lukin, during which he expressed himself on many topics with his 
usual felicity and spirit. Upon this occasion he pointed out to Mr. 
Lukin his mathematical manuscripts, explained generally the nature 
and object of them, and expressed his wish that they might be care- 
fully examined, with a view to ascertain whether some parts of them 
might not be found worth preserving. 

‘On Sunday, the 3d of June, his dissolution appeared to be fast 
approaching. It was on the evening of that day that the physicians 
and surgeons assembled in his chamber for the last time. Soon after 
they had left it, I had an afflicting opportunity of witnessing his 
dying condition, in which, however, none of the terrors and few even 
of the milder signs of death were visible. Though his articulation 
was a little imperfect, his voice was not deficient in strength; and 
though his countenance was slightly altered, it retained much of its 
peculiar animation. He was evidently free from pain, and cheered 
by feelings of tranquil resignation. Dur'ng about twenty minutes, 
he spoke many times, not without vivacity, and when I was about to 
leave the chamber, he pressed my hand with a degree of firmness 
which seemed at variance with the intimation which he too plainly 
meant to convey to me — that I should see him no more. It was 
about half past ten o’clock when I left him, and after that time he is 
represented as having spoken but little. Being placed by Mr. Lynn 
in a favourable situation for sleep, he said, ** I thank you, this is the 
last trouble I shall give you.”?. He then fell into a doze, or stupor, 
and expired without pain or emotion the next morning (Monday, 
June the 4th), at about twenty-five minutes past eleven.’— 

‘ He had just completed the sixtieth year of his age.—In his per- 
eon he was tall and well proportioned. Having in his youth been 
eminently skilful in manly exercises, he had thence acquired in his 
deportment a happy union of strength and ease, of agility and grace- 
fulness, which never forsook him. The form of his features was sine 

reed interesting ; and the penetrating vivacity of his eye gavea 


aithfu) indication of the corresponding qualities of his mind.’ 
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Mr. Windham became a married man in 1798, and lived 
very happily, but he had no children. In the character drawn of 
him by Mr. Amyot, the reader traces the partiality of a friend, 
‘but the chief’ lineaments of the portrait are faithful. “He says 
with truth that Mr. Windham’s manner had nothing artificial in 
it, since a want of affectation was one of his prominent charac- 
teristics, and his style was remarkably plain. With regard to his 
Oratory, neither the perusal. of the present publication of his 
speeches, nor Mr. Amyot’s encomiums, (pp. 106, 107. 139.) 
-can lead us to view it with more than qualified approbation. 
iis information was chiefly valuable on military topics; but 
the length to which he expanded his illustrations, on these 
and other subjects, exceeded the customary latitude of parlia- 
ment, large as it is. In taking up his speech of April 1806, 
on our military system, the reader will be struck with its dif- 
fuseness, though this is perhaps the most condensed of his 
orations. Judging from this circumstance, as well as from our 
personal observation, we can hardly agree with his biographer, 
(p- 107.) that. Mr..W. had ¢ eminently the ear of the house;’ 
nor. can we-receive as sincere Mr, Canning’s declaration aftet 
his:death, that his “ eloquence was most insinuating.” Mr. Wind- 
ham’s’ knowlege was of great variety and extent, but by no 
means arranged or. digested ; and to elegance of composition 
he seemed to make few pretensions. His homely allusions 
were not always forcible, and they were certainly of tco fre- 
quent recurrence. An acknowlegement of these irregularities is 
-made by. Mr. Amyot,-in the midst of his encomiums : 

‘ His reading latterly was miscellaneous and desultory ;- but what 
he hastily acquired, he accurately retained, and aptly applied in illus- 
‘tration of .his opinions and arguments.’—‘* His habits of business were 

iby no means regular, yet he could never justly be said to be idle. He 

-would have been able to transact more business had he been less scru- 
-pulous. It was his custom to 4 a transaction with more care and 
‘nicety: than could afterwards be found practicable in the conclusion 
of it.’ 

His excentric reasonings are most familiar to the public by 
his .strange panegyrics on boxing and bull-baiting : but many 
, passages of his speeches were calculated to excite similar re- 
_flections on. the part of a thoughtful hearer. Some years ago, 
ina debate om the subject of education, the example of Scotland 
being quoted, Mr. W. maintained that the habits of. that por- 
‘tion of our fellow-subjects arose less from moral causes than 
‘from their being physically a “different breed.” Can we sup- 
pose an assertion more indicative of incorrect observation of 
the progress of society in general, or_of, the, particular, people 
_of whom he, was speaking? . His blind antipathy to peace dis- 

covered an extraordinary unacquaintance with the rapid meee 
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of our resources when in a state of tranquillity; and peace, 
moreover, would have been the most favourable season for the 
adoption of his military improvements. With regard to trade, 
he seems (p. 42.) to have been one of those who imagine that 
the prosperity of one country operates to reduce the prosperity 
of another; and his impolicy in advising an inflexible adherence 
to the hopeless cause of the Bourbons, and his rooted hostility 
to parliamentary reform, are farther illustrations of a wayward 
mind. In contrasting these errors of judgment with his good- 
ness of heart, we cannot help ascribing them, in some measure, 
to the loss, at an early age, of the superintending care of a pa- 
rent. ‘The points on which, in our view of the matter, his ad- 
mirers ought to rest their claim of reputation for him, are two— 
variety of information, and irreproachable integrity. Of no 
man could it be more truly said, that private enmity was un- 
mixed with his public differences : 


‘He generally spoke of his adversaries with liberality, and often 
with kindness. ‘There was no system of opinions which he so strongly 
condemned as he did Sir Francis Burdett’s; yet I remember that he 
ence softened the asperity of some remarks which were made hy 
another person on that Baronet’s conduct ; adding, good humouredly, 
«I suspect, after all, I have a sneaking kindness for Sir Francis.” 


Among other judicious remarks by Mr. Amyot, is his refer- 
ence of Mr. Windham’s habits and opinions to.a strong mili- 
tary spirit. ¢ This,’ he says, (p. 135.) § 1s the clue which once 
found unravels all the rest.? Of his several characteristics, 
conspicuous as they were, the most remarkable was intrepidity. 
In his line of life, this disposition becomes evinced chiefly by 
the maintenance of independence towards political friends, or 
by the still bolder task of combating popular errors; and in both 
these respects, Mr. Windham was distinguished. His courage 
was displayed also in a more humble way, that dexterity in bodily 
exercise which he shewed when a boy remaining with him through 
life; and the following anecdote, with which we conclude our 
extracts, gives a curious illustration of his habits in this re- 
spect : 

‘ The custom of chairing a member at the Norfolk and Norwich 
elections is not confined merely to carrying him in a chair, as at most 
other places, but he has the additional pleasure (if he thinks it so) of 
being tossed up, as it is there called ; —that is, upon a halt made at 
every thirty or forty yards of his progress, he is thrown upvin his 
chair (which is supported by poles) completely out of the hands of 
his chairmen, and caught again, three times successively at each halt- 
ing.’ This is a custom which a timid or unpractised person generally 
thinks ** more honoured in the breach than the observance,” but Mr. 
Windham was remarkable for going through this ceremony with such 
perfect ease and agility, that the exhibition was rendered really “« 
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’ ful and elegant. He was of course the favourite of the chairmen, 
_ who were not a little proud of the opportunities he afforded them of 
exhibiting their skill.’ 
In his prefatory advertisement, Mr. Amyot speaks with mo- 
desty of his biographical sketch; which, he says, is intended 
‘ merely to serve as an introduction to the speeches,—to excite 
curiosity, not to gratify it’ adding, however, that this gra- 
tification may hereafter be expected from the pen of Mr. George 


Ellis. 
Lip. 


Ant. II. The Gleaner : a Series of Periodical Essays ; selected and 
arranged from scarce or neglected Volumes, with an Introduction 


and Notes. By Nathan Drake, M.D.- Author of “ Literary 
Hours,” and of “ Essays on Periodical Literatnre.’? 8vo. 
4 Vols. 2]. 2s. Boards. Suttaby and Co. &c. 1811. 


T° our readers, and to the literary public in general, the name 

of Dr. Drake is far from being unknown; and, from our 

examination of his labours on former occasions, but particu- 

; larly of his ** Essays on Periodical Literature,” to which the 

resent volumes are a sequel, (see our Review for December 

1811,) it will be supposed that our task on the present occa- 

sion has been of a very agreeable nature. Indeed, no period in 

the annals of the literary society of this country is more in- 

teresting than the age of the Zarler and the Spectator ; nor is any 

species of composition better calculated to improve the taste 

and morals of the public, than that at the head of which, in 

point of time and of merit, those works are intitled to be placed. 

It was, however, to be expected that books of that description, 

the composition of which might to a cursory observer seem to 

require no more exertion than common conversation, and which 

was so tempting at once by its novelty, its popularity, and its 

, facility, would not want very numerous imitators ; and, among 
all those imitators, it was fair'to conceive that some would ' 

possess considerable merit. When this circumstance is con- 

sidered, we do not think that the number of periodical publica- 

tions which appeared in the first half of the last century, and 

for an account of which we must again refer to the article in 

our Review for December 1811, will appear very surprising. 

As, however, the causes to whichwe may attribute that profusion 

were such as would of necessity grow weaker, it seems to be in 

the natural course of things that the number should have de- 

clined in the last half of the same period: till now, after the 

lapse of only onedecade of the presentcentury, the species of coms 

position which, fifty years ago, flourished with such luxuriancey 

should be almost extinct, or exist only, after numerous graftings, 
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in a state of admixture with species bearing very littlé original 
affinity to it. At the present epoch, the only remains of this 
sort of literature are to be found in the periodical works of 
criticism, or in the daily emporia of news and politics. 

Many causes have concurred to produce this effect. The Spec 
tator could be laid on the breakfast table for the most trifling 
expence; it was sustained by the wit and talents of some 
of the brightest ornaments of the literary annals of the country; 
and, above all, it had the charm of novelty and the recom- 
mendation of fashion. ‘The Zat/er had admitted some mixture 
of politics with its moral, critical, and disquisitive essays. In 
time, this department of politics(always most strongly interesting 
to a British public) outgrew and altogether overshadowed the 
rest, and, on the one side, brought on the decay of the ori- 
ginal system which, dn the other, was completed by the growing 
taste for criticism. In our age, printing and paper are expen- 
sive; wit and talents are perhaps somewhat scarcer than in 
former days, (though we think that the actual scarcity is far 
less than the apparent, much of which is attributable to acci- 
dental causes ;) and the taste for morality and simple disquisi- 
tion is almost entirely obsolete. Few people peruse the Spectator 
now, although, as a sort of national classic, it has a place in 
most libraries; and scarcely any one would think with satis- 
faction of reading an essay in it every day, with his dish of 
tea, instead of the morning newspaper. If this fate, then, has 
befallen that work, how could it be expected that any person 
should be acquainted with by far the greater part of the 
crowd of inferior papers which have been published on the same 
plan? ‘To possess them-would be to have a library very exten- 
sively, but very uselessly, furnished: bat to possess 2 selection 
from them, consisting of those essays which deserved the most 
attention, could not but be desirable. Condensation, which is 
the immediate effect of selection, never fails to heighten merit 
in the productions of literature, as it increases flavour or fra- 
grance in those of the natural world. Diffusion is one of the 
evils which have been consequent on the introduction of the 
art of printing; and it is owing to that cause, perhaps, more than 
to any other, that modern literature has been so generally decried 
as inferior to the antient. ‘lo the eye of a philosopher, the 
genius and talents of mankind (comprising all the vigour and 
exertion of the human intellect,) are, with some necessary al- 
lowances for variations of climate, and different forms of go- 
vernment and civil socicty, the same in all ages and in all parts of 
the globe. Climates, also, remain the same through all ages, and 
the influence arising from them cannot, therefore, have been 
materially lessened or increased. Forms of civil polity have 
Rev. Nov. 1812. R varied, 
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varied, and will vary: but in this particular, as in very many 
others, length of experience would lead us to expect improve- 
ment rather than degeneracy. When the means of diffusing 
and preserving the monuments of genius or science were few, 
and laborious or expensive, —when transcription was the work 
of time and labour,—it could not but be expected that this ex- 
pence and pains would be bestowed with effect, and through 
a series of time, oh those works only which were deserving of 
perpetuity. It is thus that necessity has performed the task 
of selection and condensation among the antients, which, in 
modern literature, must be executed by taste and exertion ; 
and until this office be discharged, the comparison between the 
two subjects resembles that between a high-flavoured spirit in 
its pure state, and the same spirit with its pungency and 
power of excitement infinitely diminished by dilution. In 
an inferior degree, this comparison may be applied to the 
subject of periodical literature; and, with this opinion on the 
advantages of selection, we should have felt obliged to any 
one who had made that effort, though he had displayed less of 
taste and discrimination than Dr. Drake has manifested in the 
volumes before us. The task, however, was not without difh- 
culty, more particularly as it was necessary to bring the selec- 
tion within a very limited compass. Of the method pursued 
by Dr. D., we shall present our readers with his own account: 


* Of the four volumes composing the Gleaner, the first and second 
are constructed of papers which were published from the year 1713 
to the close of the Idler in 1760; and the third and fourth, of those 
which have appeared between the last period and the year 1797, when 
the Looker-On had received from its author a last revision and a more 
enlarged form. 

‘ Though from the year 1709 to the termination of the year 1760, 
one hundred and twenty-two periodical papers have been published, 
independent of eight, which are now honoured with the appellation 
of classical, I have been under the necessity of limiting my attention, 
while forming the first two volumes, to only nineteen of the number. 
This is to be attributed, in some degree, to the political aspect of 
several of these works; politics for reasons too obvious to be dwelt 
upon being excluded from my desiga; but more especially is it attri- 
butable to the imbecility which pervades so large a portion of these 
hasty, and, too frequently, inelegant productions. Even from the 
volumes to which I have had recourse for this part of the selection, 
and which extend to thirty-five, it will excite no surprise that 1 have 
been able to construct but two ; when it is known that the sole ob- 
ject of the undertaking is, the juxtaposition of what either amounts to 
excellence, or, at least, rises above the limit of mediocrity. Of the 
papers which have been laid under contribution for the first and se- 

cond volumes of the Gleaner, the following is alist: namely, the 
Englishman, 1713; the Lay Monastery, 1713; the Censor, 17453 
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the Freethinker, 1718 ; the Plain Dealer, 17243 the Universal Specs 
tator, 172%; Memoirs of the Society of Grub-street, 1730; Fog’s 
Journal, 1732; Common Sense, 1737; the Champion, 17393; the 
Female Spectator, 1744; the Parrot, 1746; the Student, 17503 
the Inspector, 1751 ; the Covent-Garden Journal, 1752; the Grays- 
Inn-Journal, 1752; the Old Maid, 1755; the Prater, 1756; and 
the Visitor, 1760. 

‘ To the task of selection, it became necessary, for the interest of 
the work, to add that of arrangement ; for, had the papers followed 
each other merely in the order of time, a want of pleasing and per- 
spicuous distribution, with regard to the nature of the subjects 
chosen, would have been inevitably felt. I have, therefore, inter« 
mingled the grave and the gay, the didactic and the narrative, in 
such a manner, as, I flatter myself, will sufficiently arrest and relieve 
the attention of the reader, and, at the same time, harmonize with 
the best models of periodical composition. 

‘That the Gleaner might possess all the advantages. which are 
now annexed to the best editions of our Classical Essayists, I have 
given translations of all the mottoes, and added tables of contents 
and indices. For the sake of uniformity, also, I have prefixed mot- 
toes to those papers which originally did not exhibit such an orna- 
ment ; and I have, likewise, occasionally substituted a new motto, 
where the old one appeared to me not sufficiently pleasing or ap- 
posite.’ 

The third volume contains selections from twelve different 
papers, commencing with The Genius, in 1761, ending with The 
Loiterer, in 178g, and comprehending (among others) the MJicro- 
cosm and the Olla Podrida. — Volume iv. comprizes only ten 
papers, beginning with Zhe Speculator, in 1790, and ending with 
The Philanthrope, in 1797. ‘his distribution, we think, 1s suf- 
ficiently fair and impartial; presuming that a proper allowance 
has been made for differences in the extent of the works from 
which the selections have been made. ‘lhe papers in the first 
volume display by far the best specimens of humour and dis- 
quisition in the original periodical style, especially some from 
The Freethinker, The Universal Spectator, and Common Sense. 
At No. ro. of this volume we have some very just and spirited 
remarks from Zhe Plain Dealer, on the criminal law of our 
country ; the state of which still requires so much amendment, 
notwithstanding all the argument and all the satire that have 
been exerted on the subject. Of the latter description, the 
following speech, related to have been delivered at the gallows 
by a man who was about to suffer for murder and robbery, is 
a very fair example: 


*¢ Good people (said the criminal), since I am to serve you for a 
aight, the least you can do is to be civil to the man that entertains 
you. Task nothing of you but the justice that is duetome. ‘There 


are some meddling tongues, which I can hear among the crowd, very 
2 busy 
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busy to incense you. Though it is true I have committed murder, 
yet I hope I am no murderer. The felony I really purposed, but 
my intention had no part in the death that I ‘was guilty of. The 
deceased cryed for help, and was so obstinate and clamorous, 
that I was under the necessity to kill him or submit myself to be 
taken. And thusI argued in my mind: if I murder him, I shall get 
off ; or, at worst, if 1 am taken, my punishment will be no greater, 
than if I spare him, and surrender: I can be but hanged for murder, 
and must be hanged too for the house-breaking. This thought, good 
people, prevailed with me to shoot him; so that what you call mur- 
der, was but self-preservation. Now, that I should have died in this 
same manner, whether I had shot him or no, witness these two weak 
brothers here, who look as if they were already at the other end of 
their voyage, though they have not hoisted sail yet: one of these 
stole some bacon, and the other, a wet smock ortwo. The law 
must be certainly wiser than you are; and since that has been 
pleased to set our crimes on a level, be so civily or compassionate, as 
to hold your silly tongues, and let me die without slander.”’ 


It is not a little surprising that, during so long a period of 
complaint, so little improvement should have been made in this 
highly important branch of legislation. Most sincerely do we 
hope that the present age will not pass away without the en- 
deavours of that enlightened person, to whose hands this task 
is at present intrusted with so just a confidence, being crowned 
with the success which they deserve. The paper to which we 
allude is followed by some quotations from Sir Samuel Romilly’s 
pamphlet, which cannot be too often or too attentively read. 
We may also refer to Mr. Basil Montague’s collection of the 
opinions of different writers of eminence. ‘This is unfortunately 
a subject on which authority and general opinion are calculated 
to have more influence than naked reasoning, however just ; 
and we therefore feel it to be particularly our duty to recom- 
mend this work, which brings into a small compass all the au- 
thority that can be obtained on this point, and instructs us out 
of the mouths of the most able and experienced men of our 
own and other countries, through a long series of time. 

In No. 12. of the collection before us, the attachment of the 
Romans to agricultural pursuits is discussed, and the writer is 
led to the subject of the origin of surnames, concluding his 
paper as follows: 

¢ This account of the Romans is not peculiar to them; but may 
be applied as justly to most nations, if we look back into their ancient 
manners and customs. ‘There was a time, when tillage, pasturage, 
breeding of cattle, and planting, were not ignoble occupations in this 
island: neither is it yet half a century, since most of our country- 


entlemen have been bred in a complete ——— of husbandry, to 
arn the idleness of the town. We can likewise, even to this day, 


sbew perhaps a more ample catalogue of rural surnames, than the 
Romans 
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Romans could ever boast of: several of which are taken from ani- 
mals; as Lamb, Kid, Colt, Bullock, Gosling, Cock, Dove, Par- 
tridge, Pheasant: others from country-occupations; as Shepherd, 
Cowherd, Farmer, Plowman, Gardener : many from grain, trees, 
plants, and flowers; as Wheat, Oats, Ash, Birch, Broom, Ivy, 
Violet, Lilly, Primrose: some from fruits; as Cherry, Strawberry, 
Nut, Haws, Sweetapple, Crab: others from the water; as Lake, 
Pool, Ford, Rivers, Brooks: and several from the nature or distri- 
bution of the ground ; as Hill, Dale, Heath, Wood, Greenwood, 
Lane, Hedges, Acres, Meadows. 

‘ Thus did our ancient families distinguish themselves by appella- 
tions which betokened industry, innocence, and independency ; and 
which bore some relation to either their lands, their seats, or their 
business. If most of the flourishing modern families, who haunt the 
town, were to copy after our predecessors in this respect ; many, 
who might be ambitious of being dignified by their places of abode, 
would have a right to assume the surnames of White’s, Tom’s, Will’s, 
Button’s, the Grecian, Jonathan’s, Change-alley, Groom-Porter’s, 
&c. Others, who might be more desirous to be known by the par- 
ticular arts of life they cultivated, or might be proud of signifying to 
posterity by what industry they happened to thrive in the world, 
would not be thought to arrogate by appropriating to themselves the 
genteel names of Hazard, Piquet, Ombre, Basset, Punter, Masker ; 
Gamester, likewise, and Sharper, are no disreputable nor improper 
titles, with a handsome equipage ; and, if any gentleman of the in- 
dustrious tribe should have a particular fondness to a rural denomi- 
nation, he may borrow, from a country-animal, the surname of 


Setter.’ Free-Thinker, No. 120. May 15, 1719.’ 


We are induced to notice No. 32. not only for the intrinsic 
humour which it possesses, but also for its whimsical appli- 
cation to a circumstance of modern occurrence. It is taken 
from The Universal Spectator, and purports to be a letter from the 
Trunk-maker who is celebrated with so much humour by Addi- 
son in The Spectator, lamenting the state of degeneracy into which 
the stage had fallen since he commenced his peculiar labours of 
criticism. He describes his feelings when, after a dinner with 
some old friends, he produced his stock of cudgels, worn out in 
the employment of directing the public taste at the theatres, — 
the precious relics, as he styles them, of his upper-gallery 
dictatorship ; a whole bundle destroyed on Cato, one shattered 
quite to the head on Booth in The Distressed Mother, two de- 
voted to Mariamne, and four to the first appearance of The 
Provoked Husband. Regretting those ay 4 in which, with real 
disinterestedness, he was pleased with his office in proportion 


to the expence which he incurred in serving it, he is about to 
enlarge on the advantage which, in the words of The Spectator, 
an audience derives from having * a person preside over their 


heads, like the director of a concert, in order to awaken their 
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attention and beat time to their applause,” when he is intere 


rupted by one of the young wits of the town, and the follow- 
ing dialogue takes place: 


**‘ Why, look you, as to that, Old True-penny, you may save 
yourself the labour: that office, now, like many others, is wholly 
superfluous: and should you presume to lay about you as formerly 
with your impertinent cudgel, *tis ten to one but you would be tossed 
over. Id have you to know we have no need of any such prompterabove 
stairs, to rap out a cue for us to thunder below ; we are all become 
staunch critics, every man of us, look you; and by a much easier 
receipt than ever was known to our fathers; for whereas they dared 
not open their mouths without Aristotle, Horace, or, at least, some 
modern Frenchman, for a second; a broad hat, a little wig, a close 
frock, and a good oaken plant, make the least of us more terrible 
to the stage than Dennis himself. Again, one Trunk-maker, forsooth, 
ruled the roast in those times; whereas, now-a-days, you would think 
the whole worshipful company was at workall round the house, pit, box, 
and gallery ! Yes, we scorn to sneak into corners, o1 clamour only with 
the mob, but boldly press forward into the most distinguished places, 
and mingle with those of the best rank in the kingdom. I myself have 
led a party into the pit, that has had the honour to clear the whole 
—_— before them, and all tlie boxes behind them. Then, as to the de- 
molishment of cudgels, I made a purchase of half a hundred this very 
season ; and though they proved to be as good stuff as ever was handled, 
this is the last of them. In plain truth, we have raised the price of 
this sort of ware above five-and-twenty per cent., and I do not ques- 
tion, but, before the end of May, it will be hard to get a cudgel of 
any substance for love or money. But why do I talk of cudgels 
only ? benches, sconces, every thing that we can lay our hands on, 
go to wreck, without fear of wit, when we haye a mind to shew our 
plenitude of power. And let me see the manager who dares to say 
to the meanest of us, what dost thou:?? — Here, Sir, though not a 
little nettled all the while at his arrogant manner, I ventured to in- 
terpose :— ‘¢ But pray, young man, to answer what end is all this 
violence? Is it to banish folly, absurdity, self-conceit, indecorum, 
barbarism, or dulness, from the stage? Is it in behalf of any injured 
genius? Is it to revive departed wit? Is it to provoke ingenuous 
emulation ? Is it to restore the lost importance, dignity, and majesty 
of the English theatre ??? —* Pshaw ! (replies my spark) I don’t 
know what you talk of ; ’tis to restore King Harlequin.” 


We do not presume to say that our modern reformers of the 
stage had not at least a better object in view than the restoration 
of King Harlequin; indeed their object seems to have been de- 
cidedly republican: but the passage serves to shew that the 
claim, on the part of the public, to superintendance in these 
matters, was made and carried on much in the same manner by 
our ancestors as by ourselves; and therefore it takes the merit of 
originality at least from them who conceived the noble project 
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of bringing the manager to their own terms, by stripping his 
benches and breaking his chandeliers. 


We shall notice only one more paper in this volume,the humour 
of which we prefer to any other in the whole collection. It is 
selected from Common Sense, (anno 1737,) and the subject is 
Dress. ‘The parailel between sationdias of the person and 
ornaments of literary style is managed with great skill. 


‘ To those of the first rank in birth and beauty, I recommend a 
oble simplicity of dress ; the subject supports itse ‘If, and wants none 
of the borrowed helps of external ornaments. Beautiful nature may 
be disfigured but cannot be improved by art ; and as I look upon avery 
handsome woman to be the finest su bjec t in nature, her dress ought 
to be Epic, (but the true Virgthan Epic, ) sadeaie noble, and en- 
tirely free from the modern tinsel, I therefore prohibit all concetti, 
and . xuriances of fancy, which only depreciate so noble a subject ; 
and I must do the handsomest women I know the justice to say, that 
they keep the clearest from these extravagances. Delia’s good sense 
appears even in her dress, which she neither studies nor neglects ; but 
by a decent and modest conformity to the fashion, eq:u: ally shuns the 
triumphant pageantry of an overbearing beauty, or the insolent nes 
gligence of a conscious one. 

‘ As for those of an inferior rank of beauty, such as are only pretty 
women, and whose charms result rather from a certain air and «6 je ne scal 
quoi’ in their whole composition, than from any dignity of figure, or 
symmetry of features; I allow them greater licences in their orna- 


ments, because the subject, not being of the sub ane st kind, may re- 


ceive some advantages from the elegancy of style, and the variety of 
image I therefore permit them to dress up to all the flights and 
fancies ita Sonnet, the Madrigal, and such like minor composi- 
de Flavia may serve for a m 10del of this kin id: her ornaments are 
her amusements, not her care: though she shines in all the gay and 
glittering images of dress, the pr. ‘ttin ess of the subject warrants all 
the wantonness of the fancy ; and if she owes them a lustre which (it 
may be) she would not have without them, she returns them graces 
they could find no where else. 

‘ There is a third sort, who, witha porrect neutrality of face, are 
neither handsome nor ugly; and who have nothing to RAH, 
them, but a certain smart and genteel turn if little figure, quick and 
lively. These I cannot indulge im a hi dn style than the Epigram, 

vhich should be neat, clever, and un: adorned ; the whole to lie in the 
sting — and where that lies is unnecessary to mention. 


Fromthis volume it would be easy to swell the list of quotations, 
but we are consious that we have already exceeded our limits. 
Such of our readers as have a taste for the pathetic will be in- 
terested by the story of a shipwreck in No. 50., and the anec~ 
dotes of Jeffery Rudel, the celebrated companion of Richard 
Cceur de Lion, in No. 47.3; while those who delight i in the style 


of parable will find entertainment and instruction in the tale 
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‘ of Florio, and the allegory of Psychostatic in enlargement of 


the idea of Cebes. 

Of the papers in the second volume, we think that those 
from The Inspector, which contain accounts of microscopic ob- 
servations by Sir John Hill, are the most worthy of attention. 
They are written on subjects which possess much interest and 
curiosity, with the utmost perspicuity and elegance of style ; 
and the moral and religious considerations, to which the contem- 
plation of some of the most wonderful parts of creation give 
birth, are enforced in a manner which is calculated to convey 
instruction and amusement. Many of the observations con- 
tained in these papers may have ‘been rendered obsolete by 
later and deeper researches into the subjects to which they re- 
late: but, in general, they remain a monument of their author’s 
unaffected science, piety, and benevolence. —The paper on 
sacrificing to the Graces, No. 96. of this volume, is taken from 
The Gray’s-Inn Journal, and is a happy specimen of humorous 
criticism on the most celebrated writers both antient and mo- 
dern ; and the election at Parnassus is another example of the 
same style, from the same source. ‘These, however, are, doubt- 
tess, familiar to many of our readers, since we can hardly consent 
to call The Gray’s-Inn Journal either scarce or neglected. 

Volume iil. opens with an admirable paper by Colman, taken 
from The Genius, on diminutive stature. The distresses, insults, 
and mortifications, to which a man of five feet in height is per- 
petually exposed, are detailed with infinite humour: but, 
“ amidst all that I suffer, what is peculiarly galling,” says he, ¢ is 
the insolence of those whose stature very little exceeds my own, 
and who seem to look down on such urchins as myself with a 
consciousness of their happy superiority. One of these always 
affects to call me the little man; and another small gentleman 
(a great actor, I mean, whom in some future Aistriomastix, 
some neseio guid majus Rosciade, 1 may possibly take a peg or 
two lower) is fond of sidling up to me in all public places, as 
second-rate beauties commonly contrive to take a dowdy abroad 
with them as a foil.” The quarrel between the author and the 
actor here meant is well known.—'This volume contains 
also some tales, and allegories, which will be read with much 
interest: but the best specimens are from The Microcosm, and 
The Olla Podrida. 'The former work, it will be remembered, 
was produced entirely by Eton-boys; and it is not a little satis- 
factory to observe that the productions of writers so young and 
inexperienced should be able to stand a comparison, in point of 
composition and critical discernment, with almost any work of 
the same class. ‘The humor of The Ol/a Podrida is, perhaps, 
superior. —No. 131. contains some satirical observations " 
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the proclamation against vice and immorality, which are copied 
from the last-mentioned paper: but, perhaps, the happiest spe- 
cimen in this volume is the account in No. 127. of Omai’s 
observations on English manners and customs, copied from The 
Loiterer, of which work we took notice in our viith vol. 
N.S. p. 44. 

Volume iv. is principally remarkable for the selections from 
The Bee, a paper by the late Dr. Anderson, which occupy the 
larger part of it. ‘These essays contain a very useful body of 
criticism on classical authors, and on the literature of France, 
Italy, Spain, and England: the remarks are for the most part 
just, and always spirited: but we have been most struck with 
those on Don Quixote, in No. 270., and regret that our limits 
do not allow us to extract them. In Nos. 147. and 148., we 
have from the same paper the story of Melai, a deposed Prince 
of Hindostan, and his dog, which is as affecting as any narrative 
that we ever read. ‘The tale of the Dean of Badajoz, at No.153., 
is in style very similar to Gil Blas, and forms an excellent 
sequel to the story, written, we believe, by Addison, of the 
Prince who passed through the events of a long life in ima- 
gination, while in reality he merely plunged his head into a 
bucket of water: it also places in a striking point of view the 
ingratitude of those who, when they have acquired the object 
of their desires, forget and despise the friends to whom they 
are indebted for the attainment.— The story of Emma, from 
The Ranger, is also highly interesting to the lovers of romance.— 
No. 146. of this volume contains a poem on seduction, which 
has considerable merit: but we are sorry that we cannot bestow 
equal commendation on the other poetical selections in these 
volumes, the generality of which are of a meagre and inferior 
description: though we must except an admirable little poem 
by Mr. Nolan, quoted at page 127. of volume iv. 

On the whole, we think that Dr. Drake has executed the task, 
which he has imposed on himself in the compilation of these 
volumes, with much judgment and ability. We are, however, 
obliged to notice some particulars, in which we apprehend that he 
is liable to censure. Inthe first place, we are not altogether sa- 
tisfied with his selection of works. In such an undertaking, it 
was indispensably necessary that none should be admitted but 
those which were, in the strictest sense, scarce or neglected; and 
we cannot allow that either of those epithets ought to be ap- 
plied to publications of so much notoriety and character as Zhe Co- 
vent-Garden Journal, The Gray’s-Inn Journal, The Microcosm, 
The Olla Podrida, and The Bee. Wad the papers from these 
works been excluded, we are ready to admit that The Gleanér 
would have lost many of his most luxuriant ears of corn: but, 
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in taking them, he has been plucking from sheaves alread 
bound and stacked, and has exceeded that latitude which ine 
dulgent custom has given to his occupation. We fear, too, 
that in so doing he may have left much, which it would have 
been within his province to collect, scattered on the ground. 
In the labour of editing, we are sensible that Dr. Drake has 
shewn much attentive exertion. Some incorrectness is, how- 


ever, to be found; particularly in quotations from other lang - 


guages. For instance, the three Latin lines copied in page 

g. of volumeiv. must be incorrect, since the second and 
third will not scan: the case is the same with the Latin motto 
to No. 103., and the Italian one prefixed to No.147. ‘These, 
and some few other instances, remind us of the numerous 
faults of a similar description which were observable in the 
« Literary Hours;” although, on the whole, we are happy to 
perceive a considerable improvement in Dr. Drake in this re- 
spect, since he commenced his literary labours. ‘The most 
remarkable example of this tncorrectness in the present volumes 
is in the quotation, (Vol.iv. p. 238.) of the well known and 
beautiful passage from the Paster /ido of Guarini, beginning 
“ © primavera gioventi de Pann.” In the gth line, we have 
 perduta” tor “ perduto:” im line 14. st caro” should be two 
words instead of one: in line 16. “ perdirue” should be ** per- 
dervf,” and no stop should be placed at the end of the line; 
and m the concluding line, the second word should be « dile- 
guato,” instead. of © delegnato,” which is not an Italian word, 
This last error is the more extraordinery, because tiere is an 
Ovidianism in the apposition of  dileguate” and © d:leguasse,” 
(which last word, by the way, is spelt wrong,) that should 
have led the transcriber to the real words: we suspect, how- 
ever, from this and other specimens, that the Doctor is unac- 

uainted with the Italian language. We cannot, moreover, 
commend Dr. Drake for encumbering his volumes with such 
old stories as that of the highwayman, vol. iii. p. 31., and the 
apparition, at p. 411. of vol.i. 

In the last place, we are disposed to think that the editor would 
have added much to the interest of his work, if, at the end of each 
paper selected, he had mentioned the name of the author or re- 
puted author. ‘This he has done in some instances, but in the 
majority he is contented with referring to his former publica- 
tion, in which every information of that kind isto be found. We 
will not for a moment suppose that this is intended as a means 
of making the present production drag the other into circula- 
tion, which would be both unnecessary and unbecoming in a 
writer of so much popularity; and perhaps it might have been 
difficult to make the assignment which we propose, to the full 
extent ¢ 
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extent: yet, as far as it was practicable, we wish that it had 
been done. Much of the interest of a collection of this kind 
arises from an acquaintance with the writers of the different 
papers ; more especially when those papers are the productions 
of men who have been previously well known and admired. 
We have deemed it our duty to make the preceding ob- 
servations, because we have little doubt that the editor will 
have the opportunity of profiting by such of them as he may 
conceive to be worthy of attention; and we dismiss his book 
with real gratitude to him for the large portion of information 
and amusement which we have received irom the perusal of it. 


fish  J.Hed. 








Art. III. L£ssays on the Superstitions of the Highlanders of Scot- 
land ; to which are added, Translations from the Gaelic; and 
Letters connected with those formerly published. By the Author 
of «* Letters from the Mountains.”? (Mrs. Grant.) Crown 8vo. 
2 Vols. 12s. Boards. Longman and Co. &c. 1811. 


r{ HE ostensible subject of these volumes is, in its own nature, 

sufficiently limited, and must derive its interest chiefly from 
accidental and local associations. ‘Che fair author, however, 
who writes with more ease than correctness, and who is no 
rigid adherent to unity of design, allows not herself to be 
entangled in the thread of her discourse, or fettered by such 
triflmg circumstances as a title-page and table of contents. 
Indeed, a small portion only of the present publication directly 
bears on its avowed object; and, although the first essay professes 
to treat of ‘the Superstitions of the Highlands, their Origin, 
and ‘Tendency,’ the connection between this * shewing” and 
the text is so shadowy and mysterious, that no critic, ungifted 
with the second sight, can very readily discern it. We are in- 
deed presented with some nicely-trimmed sentences on parti- 
cular stages in the progress of human society, and with some- 
thing like the good lady’s displeasure at philosophers and men 
of science, for neglecting the delightful occupation of studying 
the Erse language : but not a single ghost or fairy even beckons 
in the distance. 

Essay ii. is intitled, ‘On the Obstacles, which solong prevented 
the Legends and Traditions, preserved in the Celtic or Gaelic 
Language from becoming the Objects of learned Research; 
and on the Causes which prevented those who understood them 
from giving them their due Value and Importance, in what 
regards general Science.’ ‘The largest ‘portion of this essay, 
however, can be considered only as a vague and exaggerated 
picture of the psetical and sentimental state of society among 
our northern mountaineers, at a period in which they are 
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admitted to have been ‘ ignorant of letters.’ This last-men- 
tioned circumstance, and the mutual hatred and contempt 
which subsisted between the Highland and the Lowland races 
of inhabitants, are stated as obstacles to the diffusion of Gaelic 
legends and traditions ; while the defective education of the 
higher ranks, in a more downward period, may account for 
their want of zeal in exploring the dark and doubtful recesses 
of Ossianic lore : but ‘ general science’ needs not very anxiously 
inquire about the superstitions of uninstructed tribes. 

‘The third Essay relates to *the Causes which, precluding 
Strangers from settling in the Highlands, prevented any Know- 
lege of the Language or Customs of the Country from being 
obtained through such a Medium.’ ‘These causes, as here as- 
signed, are the impertance and respect which attached to ma- 
trimonial alliances between Highland families, the difference of 
manners which subsisted between the inhabitants of the High- 
land and the Lowland districts, and the circumstance of the 
former being already sufficiently stocked with the true Celtic 
breed. Now, all these causes, to say nothing of cold and poverty, 
might certainly contribute to deter strangers from venturing 
across the Grampian ridge : but, still, the consideration of such 
particulars has no immediate reference to Highland supersti- 
tions. ‘They might, at all events, have been dispatched in the 
course of a few sentences : but, to do Mrs. Grant justice, when 
she lays hold of a darling theme, she is unwilling to let it go ; 
and, in the present instance, she expatiates on the purity and 
felicity of the wedded state with such romantic pathos as 
almost to tempt us, if we could but prove our Celtic extrac- 
tion, to renounce our wigs and quills, and seek for happiness 
in the paradise of Badenoch. 

Of the fourth Essay the title istwo-fold; 1. § The particular 
State of Society, in which a Belief of the Existence of separate 
Spirits, and their Re-appearance, most probably originated. 2. 
An Attempt to assign the Motives of such Belief in the earlier 
Periods of Society.” Aware, perhaps, that the enunciation of 
such topics might be regarded as of a too general and prefatory 
complexion, the author contrives to apply their illustration to 
the period of ‘ the reign of the affections’ among the Scotish 
Highlanders ; professes her faith in the genuineness of Ossian’s 
Poems ; and alludes to other Gaelic ditties, the authenticity of 
which we very gallantly believe on her own assertion, there 
being no reference to the originals. 

The title of the fifth Essay, ‘The Influence of Superstition, 
when combined with Religion, and rendered, in some degree, 
subservient to the imperfect Sense of it which then prevailed,’ 
threatens a continuance of general and irrelevant matters: but 
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sake courage, gentle reader; and, if your patience can hold out to 
peruse about two-thirds of this paper, the subject of the book 
will at length dawn on your aching eyes, and you will have a 
glimpse of some of the superstitious notions of the Caledonian 
Highlanders, duly exemplified by tales and anecdotes. 


‘It were long and strange to tell all the different forms which 
superstition assumed ; but, in order to go on progressively through 
the most prominent of them, we shall begin with infancy. 

‘ The first danger to be guarded against, then, was the power of 
fairies, in taking away the infant, or its mother ; who were never 
considered as entirely safe, till the one was baptized, and the other 
had performed her devotions at some chapel or consecrated place. 
All the powers of darkness, and even those equivocal spirits, who 
did good or evil, as they happened to be inclined, were supposed to 
yield instantly before the performance of a religious rite, or even a 
solemn invocation of the Deity. 

‘ But, then, the danger was, that one might be carried off in sleep. 
Sound orthodoxy would object to this, that the same power guards 
us waking and asleep. This argument would not in the least 
stagger a Highland devotee. He would tell you, that till these sacred 
rites, which admit the child, and re-admit the mother into the church, 
were performed, both were in a state of impurity ; which subjected 
them (the body, not the soul) to the power of evil spirits ; and that it 
was the duty of the friends of such, to watch them during their 
sleep, that, on the approach of evil spirits, (who never came unseen, ) 
they might adjure them, in the holiest name, to depart ; which the 
never failed to do, when thus repelled. If these vigilant duties were 
neglected, the soul of the abstracted [stolen] person might be saved, 
but his friends, in the privation they sustained, suffered the due 
punishment of their negligence of what was at once a duty of affec- 
tion and of religion. 

‘ If, however, they were not able or willing to watch, or wished 
for a still greater security, the bed, containing the mother and the 
infant, was drawn out on the floor, the attendant took a Bible, and 
went thrice round it, waving all the time the open leaves, and adjur- 
ing all the enemies of mankind, by the power and virtue contained 
in that book, to fly instantly to the Red Sea, &c. 

‘ After this ceremony had been gone through, all slept quiet and 
safely ; yet it was not accounted a proof of diligent attachment to 
have recourse to this mode of securing a night’s rest to the watcher. 

‘ When the infant was secured by the performance of this hallowed 
rite from all risk of being carried away, or exchanged for a fairy, 
there was still an impending danger, which required the utmost vigi- 
lance of mistaken piety te avert. ‘This was not only the well-known 
dread of an evil eye, which, by a strange coincidence, is to be 
traced, not only in every country, in the first stages of civilization, 
but in every age of which any memorials are preserved. 

‘There was, besides this, an indistinct motion, that it was im- 
pious and too self-dependant to boast of the health or beauty of any 
creature, rational or irrational, which seemed to belong to us; but 
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which was not, in fact, a gift, but a loan to be resumed at pleasure, 
which we ought not to appropriate, far less glory in. 

‘ The punishment assigned to boasting of what was not, in fact, 
our own, or praising it without some qualifying expression, to denote 
our own inability to preserve it, was a very severe one: no less than 
that of leaving the defenceless babe at the mercy of evil eyes and evil 
spirits, to be instantly deprived of the vigour, or the bloom and sym- 
metry so admired. An infant, in short, was not to be praised at all, 
without a previous invocation of ‘the Deity. 

‘ If you praised a fine child, or even a fine heifer or cow, without 
the usual prelude, the nurse, or dairy-maid, darting at you a look of 
indignation, was sure instantly to supply the deficiency with “ God 
save the bairn or the beast !”? Woe be to you, if any thing happen to 
either for a week after. Unless you lost all regard for opinion, you 
found it necessary to comply with this custom. 

‘ The operation of human vanity, er human envy, in bursting the 
shining bubble of worldly prosperity, was not supposed to be con- 
fined to infancy. A Highlander’s glory and felicity consisted in the 
extent of his fold, and the number of his family. 

‘ He could never have too many children, or too many cows; 
however great the difficulty might be of rearing the first to maturity, 
or providing winter fodder for the last. But to parade either one’s 
cows, or one’s children, in any unnecessary display, or for a stranger 
to make any remark on the abundance of them, is by no means safe. 

‘ Of this superstition, numberless instances might be given. Of 
these, the most signalized, which I recollect, derives interest from 
the royal and beautiful personage concerned in it; it is said to have 
happened when Queen Mary made that memorable excursion to the 
North, which proved so fatal to the Gordons. 

‘ She staid for some days at Inverness, in the Castle, (so well 
known as the scene of King Duncan’s murder,) and received there the 
homage of all the neighbouring gentry and nobility. 

¢ There lived at that time in Ross-shire, a wealthy and powerful 
family of the name of Monro, whose title I do not remember. 

¢ The laird had been attending his sovereign with all due loyalty on 
her expedition. ‘The lady had twelve sons, and twelve daughters, 
many of whom were married, or otherwise detached from the family. 

¢ She was at much pain’, however, in collecting them, wherever 
they were dispersed, to adorn her train, in the presence of royalty. 

‘ The sons were all drest in “ Lincoln green,” the wonted costume 
of knights and hunters, and led the procession in gallant array, 
mounted upon sable steeds. Next, their mother, decked no doubt 
in -her best array, followed, attended by her daughters, attired in 
white, and mounted on horses of the same colour. ‘This goodly train 
was ushered into the royal presence, after being duly announced. | 
The matron, dropping on one knee, made obeisance, and told her 
Sovereign, she had here brought twelve squires and twelve dameels, 
ready to devote themselves to her service. ‘The Queen started from 
her seat, overwhelmed with astonishmence and admiration, and cried, 
«© Madam, ye sud tak this chaire, ye best deserve it.”” After this 


exclamation, the ceremonial was properly adjusted, and the family 
: returned 
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returned home, enchanted with the grace and loveliness of their ac- 
complished Sovereign. It was, however, remarked, that from that 
day, they were never again seen together, and that this mmprudent 
mother was the sad survivor of the far greater number of the children 
thus rashly exhibited.’ 


Essay vi. sets out with a digression on the ¢ courteous Man- 
ners and Conversation of the Highlanders,’ and then proceeds 
to other ‘ instances of visionary terrors.’ Of these last, some 
are too long for quotation, and would Jose all their charm and 
circumstance by abridgment. ‘The following, which is of 
more moderate compass, is no unfavourable sample of Mrs. 
Grant’s ** Tales of Wonder :” 


¢ I have already mentioned the prevalent opinion, that the sacred 
repose of the dead is disturbed by querulous regret, expressed in 
audible lamentation. It was permitted to speak of them, with sor- 
row and endearment, but not with repining, or in any terms indicating 
a wish that they had still remained in a state of sin and suffering. 

‘ Two gentlemen, both of the same name, and connected together 
by school-days’ intimacy, improved into steady friendship, lived very 
near each other, on opposite sides of the Spey. They were both per- 
sons of superior understanding, and great honour and probity. Laws, 
as I have formerly observed, had very little sway in the Highlands in 
old times. 

‘ These two worthies lived at a later period: after the year 1745, 
their chief was proscribed and hunted down by soldiers, a company 
of which remained nine years in the country exerting their utmost 
influence to discover him in vain. 

‘ These gentlemen were next to him in the tribe, in point of rank 
and influence, and they, with their adherents, by thei judicious 
maiagement and inviolable secrecy in all his affairs, contrived for that 
long period to keep him concealed in caves in the woods, and recesses 
dug under their houses. To these, the unfortunate outlaw removed 
by turns, as the search became more or less diligent, in different 
quarters. ‘Those faithful friends, without any ostensible pretext for 
doing so, but merely from the respect paid to their family, their 
wisdom, and their worth, ruled the whole district for many years, 
and acted on all occasions with a coolness and judgment that forced 
esteem from those whose purposes they defeated, and whose power 
they disarmed. 

‘ When a particular circumstance rendered it necessary for the 
chief to take shelter in France, they contrived the means of his escape 
with singular address, and were all along engaged in so many im- 
portant affairs, that they could scarce [scarcely] be classed among 
the idle and solitary dreamers, who, from seeing very little of this 
world, are apt to fancy to themselves glimpses of the other. I men- 
tion all this to shew how very deeply the imagination in this region of 
shadows must have been tinctured by the awful forms of other times, 
whether only known in the songs of the bards, or dimly seen through 
Misty moon-light. 
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‘ There could be no greater proof of this, than a little anecdote, 
which I have heard the representatives of both these important and 
sapient personages, relate (with full belief) of their respective 
fathers. | ) 

‘ The attachment between the two families was very great indeed, 
and encreased by the most painful sympathy. R. (the initial of his 
title) lost a wife early in life, for whom he ever after lamented during 
along and melancholy widowhood. His grief, hewever, was rather 
deep than clamorous. Some years after, the same misfortune hap- 
pened to B. who bore’ it very ill, and often broke out into bitter 
complaints on being destined to outlive what was so dear to him. For 
many years, the friends always contrived to have a daily interview at 
each other’s houses, or on the bridge of Spey, which lay at equal 
distance between their dwellings, and from whence they used to 
repair to walk in a beautiful meadow on the shaded banks of that 
river, 

‘ One summer afternoon, meeting as usual, they went together to 
their favourite spot. B. lost in reverie, did not attend to the con- 
versation of his fiend, but throwing himself upon the ground, with his 
face downwards, exclaimed in his native tongue, ** Alas, that I had 
but one sight of my dark-haired Anna!” Just as he was uttering 
these words, his friend, who stood leaning on his staff, meditating a 
reproof, saw the * dark-haired Anna,” mn, Bes full dimensions standing 
in bright sunshine, attired in her usual garb, at the side of her spouse, 
and looking down on him, with a countenance expressive of mixed 
compassion and displeasure. R. opened his lips after a little pause 
to say, ® Behold her, and see how you have disturbed her rest,’’ but 
the vision was gone ; and, as he expressed it, “ the flowers were not 
bent where she stood.”? One may easily imagine the homily upon re- 
signation which this day-dream suggested. I have selected it out of 
a thousand, from my intimacy with the nearest relations of the indi- 
viduals concerned, and as an instance how little very sound sense and 


uncommon strength of character availed to conquer this imaginative 
habit of mind.’ 


On the popular subject of the second sight, Mrs. Grant has 
exercised a laudable degree of self-controul; stating only a 
single case, and acquainting us that much more, which might 
be said, must rest either on vague rumour, or on the informa- 
tion of persons living, §‘ who would not chuse to be quoted on 
such an occasion.’ 

Several parts of the seventh Essay again diverge from the 
appropriate business of the publication, and relate to principles 
of general application in the history of human society. In de- 
scanting, however, at large, on the imagined power of pious 
rites to banish apparitions, and on the credulity and depraved 
taste of the ignorant, she touches on Highland fairies, by che bye. 

Much of the eighth dissertation is occupied with views of the 
Highland character, the spirit of clanship, and a pleading in fa- 
vour of superstition, during the less-advanced periods of society. 
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In the ninth, the same pleading is somewhat modified ; and we 
are again dragged into a series of reflections on the character 
and manners of the writer’s dearly beloved Celts. In the way 
of collateral illustration, we are presented with a few traits 
which, being (as we conceive) more in unison with the de- 
clared plan of the treatise, will furnish us with an additional 
extract or two: 


¢ We avoid ree of the dead, to save our feelings. They 
speak of them intimately, to indulge theirs. 

‘ We consider it as shocking, coarse, and unfeeling, to speak to 
any one of his own death, or anticipate what shall be done, when that 
which necessarily happens to all men happens to him. On the con- 
trary, the Highlanders, to this day, speak very frequently and fa- 
miliarly of their own death, and that of their friends. When I say 
familiarly, I do not mean to imply levity or carelessness. They 
speak with solemnity, but not with horror. It does not seem to 
awaken gloomy images with them, but those of a calm and chastened 
awe. 

‘ Indeed, in some instances, they speak of it cheerfully, yet 
usually avoiding the exact term by which death is denoted in their 
language. It 1s always shadowed out under the terms of repose, 
conclusion, finishing, or some more circumlocutory expression. But 
this belongs not to a wish to avoid the mention of death, but to the 
figurative form of speech common to all primitive languages, and 
almost invariably used in poetry in every language. 

‘ A Highlander, in every cther instance, singularly cautious of 
grating your feelings, or alarming your fears, will very gravely ask 
you where you mean to be buried; or whether you would not prefer 
such a place of abode, as being nearer the cementery [cemetery ] of 
your ancestors.’ — 

‘ The drain of armed levies, which carries off so many, and of 
emigrations, which takes away many more, do not together check 
population so much as the small-pox. ‘This destroying angel or 
spirit, was not to be offended, by expressing her ungracious name. 
She was always spoken of as ’m boiadc/), the beauty. It was among 
children, that this disease generaily made its ravages*. o 

‘ Whether they reverenced this ideal personage, as particularly 
commissioned to remove the young and innocent from the evils of life, 
to early happiness ; or whether they dreaded her as a permitted agent 
of evil, and feared to incense her, by mentioning her under the de- 
scription of breachs, is difficult to decide. Perhaps the appellation 


was literaily applied to.denote the appearance of this imaginary being, — 


who, I have been credibly informed, has been sometimes visible, 
leaning on the grey down, over the bed of dying infants, and wear- 
ing the form of a beautiful majestic woman, attired in green.’ 


i. 





‘ * The real name of this disease, in their language, is Breach ; 
which signifies a broken or variegated surface. They are on no cere- 
mony with the inoculated small-pox, which they call boldly “ Breachk 
ri Leigh.”? 'The Doctor’s small-pox.’ 

Riv, Nov. 1812. Py 
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Our fair essayist dwells with romantic enthusiasm on days and 
habits which have passed away : but the reign of clanship was 
not destined to last for ever ; and though the feelings and asso- 
ciations of some of the present race of Scotish mountaineers 
should suffer a degree of violence, yet, as sober well-wishers 
to the best interests of the empire, we could very patiently con- 
template the entire conversion of their hills into grazing and 
sheep-farms, and the distribution of the mass of their poor and 
industrious population among our colonies, our armies, and our 
manufactures. , 

The concluding Essay contains a literal version and explana» 
tion of Macgregor na Ruara, a popular Gaelic song, with a 
metrical translation of the first fourteen verses. This favourite 
ditty is not, it should seem, destitute of pathos; and, in the 
hands of Mrs. Grant, it gives rise to some pertinent remarks on 
the character of the Highlanders, and the lawless state of society 
during Montrose’s wars. 

The general complection of these Essays occasionally betrays 
an affectation of refined and philosophical research, interspersed 
with religious and moral sentiments ; which, however correct 
and amiable, yet, when divested of fine phraseology, are abun- 
dantly familiar to every well-regulated mind, and, at all events, 
required not to be mixed up with an account of the wanderings 
of unenlightened fancy. It likewise occurs to us, that the su- 
perstitious creed of the Highlanders and thatof the Lowlanders of 
Scotland may, perhaps, be more assimilated than Mrs. Grant seems 
toapprehend; since ghosts, fairies, ke/pies (water-sprites), &c. have 
had their reign on both sides of the Forth and the ‘Tay, and raiths, 
or phantoms of dying or departed friends, are merely modifica- 
tions of the second sight. We may add that the old names of 
places, in many parts of the low countries, still attest that 
they were originally inhabited by a Celtic tribe. ‘That a belief 
in visible and supernatural agents should linger in the recesses of 
dreary mountains, when it had gradually died away with the 
progress of culture and population in the plains, is a problem 
of no very difficult solution; and it is to be lamented that the 
present writer, instead of exhibiting a simple picture of super- 

titious ideis and practices, should overlay her incidental notices 
of a few of the most prominent of them with wordy disquisition 
and unmeaning ‘sentimentality. If we rightly appreciate her 
talents, she chiefly excels in epistolary composition, particu- 
larly that species of it which portrays domestic incidents and 
scenery. Of the fifteen letters annexed to the Essays, that which 
had been penned for the perusal of her children is by far the 
most interesting : but the style of all is lively and pleasing, and 
sometimes rises to elegance. Her verbal and grammatical de- 
- linquencies 
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Jinquencies are more numerous than we could have supposed : 
yet, with all their defects and blemishes, these volumes are 
calculated to convey both instruction and amusement to easy 
and good-natured readers. 





Art. IV. Letters addressed to the People of the United States of 
America, on the Conduct of the past and present Administrations 
of the American Government, towards Great Britain and France. 
By Colonel Timothy Pickering, formerly Secretary of State to 
the Government of the United States. 8vo. pp. 168. 5s. 
Printed in,America; and reprinted for Longman and Co., London. 


Art. V. da Address to the People of the United States: by the 
Hon. Robert Smith, late Secretary of State. To which are added, 
a Review of the above, and Mr. Pickering’s Addresses to the 
same: also certain Observations on the Release of American Pro- 
perty, from the American Papers. 8vo. pp. 96. 2s. 6d. Re- 
printed for Hatchard, London. 


[HE anxiety with which the public are now looking to the 

proceedings of the American government naturally creates 
a sollicitude for information respecting the leading individuals 
in that country; and though it fortunately happens that the 
people of the United States possess influence enough to force 
their rulers eventually to accept the fair terms which our go- 
vernment have at last agreed to offer, the time and the 
manner in which this will take place may greatly depend on 
the disposition of persons in office. We have accordingly taken 
up the tracts mentioned above with the view of giving some 
account of the late and present administrators of the United 
States. Both are the productions of men who are now unfettered 
by the restraints of office; for it happens, by an odd coinci- 
dence, that each of the writers was dismissed from his situation: 
an important circumstance, which it 1s the part of the reader to 
keep in view, and which shoud lead him to qualify, in his conclu- 
sions, the angry ebulliuions in which mortified consequence is apt 
toindulge. With this preliminary caution, we may safely look 
for a considerable share of information from these pamphlets ; 
since their authors were stationed at the fountain-head of intelli- 
gence, and in a country in which less secresy is observed than 
in most others with regard to affairs of state. Both also take 
the same side of the question—hostility to the Anti-federalists : 
but the periods of which they treat are somewhat different. 
Mr. Smith, being a much younger man than his literary co- 
operator, was long posterior to him in the time of dismission 
from office ; the latter having received his comgé in 1800, and 
the former so recently as 1811. 
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I. Mr. Pickering, or, as he is commonly called, Colonel Picker- 
ing, is a native of Salem, in Massachusetts, and is old enough 
to have acted under Washington in the capacity of adjutant- 
general and quarter-nvaster-general. In succeeding years he 
occupied civil employments, and, at the end of 4795, received 
the appointment of Secretary of State ; in which situation he 
continued nearly five years, and was dismissed in May 1800 by 
President Adams. Returning afterward to his native province, 
the legislature appointed him in 1803 one of its senators in Con- 
gress ; and in this station he has since continued. — The object 
of his publication is to disparage, in the view of his couritry- 
men, the whole series of measures which have been pursued of 
late years by the Anti-federalists. With this intention, he 
passes successively in review the Embargo-act, the Non-inter- 
course-act, the Rambouillet decree by Bonaparte, the unfor- 
tunate rencontre of the Little Belt British sloop of war with 
the President American frigate, and other occurrences of re< 
cent date. The scope of his reasoning is to convict the Ame- 
rican government of partiality to France; a plea which, as we 
shall see presently, is likewise taken up by the Ex-Secretary 
Smith. This difference, however, prevails between the two, 
that Mr. Pickering has been always a Federalist, while Mr. 
Smith’s politics appear to have partaken of a more accommo- 
dating character. — As many parts of Mr. P.’s Letters relate to 
topics already discussed in our pages, we shall direct our ate 
tention chiefly to his observations on the internal affairs of Ame- 
rica; of which the most interesting refer to the characters of 
Messrs. Adams and Jefferson. ‘To Mr. Madison, likewise, he 
devotes a chapter: but, as Mr. Smith was long in office with 
that gentleman, we shall give a preference to Ais account of 
the President, and confine our abstract of Mr. Pickering’s re- 
marks to the description of the prior administrators. 

President Adams.—This gentleman has now descended into 
the “¢ vale of years,” and was, as well as Mr. Jefferson, sufficiently 
advanced in life in 1776 to take a lead in the proceedings 
against the mother-country. He afterward acted in a diplo- 
matic capacity in Holland and France. Having apparently ad- 
hered to the Federalist party, and concurred in Washington’s 
course of policy, he was considered as a fit successor to the latter 
on his final retirement in 1797: but it soon appeared that he 
was much less adapted than his predecessor to fill the delicate 
and difficult station of President. With more liability to 
excesses of passion than is allowable in a statesman, he dis 
covered a stock of vanity which at his years was thoroughly 
ridiculous. After some experience of his government, there- 


fore, it became clear that the majority of his countrymen were 
; not 
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mot disposed to pay him the compliment of re-election; and 
he had penetration enough to discover this negative disposition 
among several of the leading Federalists. Hence, as his oppo- 
ments allege, the commencement of his connection with the 
other party. % Flectere si nequeo superos, Acheronta movebo.” 
Whatever were his motives, certain it is that he broke with his 
former friends, particularly with General Hamilton, who came 
boldly forwards, and exposed his wayward conduct through the 
medium of the press. One of the most sudden and remarkable 
steps of Mr. Adamswas the dismission of Col. Pickering from the 
Secretaryship of State ; and this gentleman, having always been 
on good terms with him, was not a little surprised by the 

following notice : 


“¢ Sir, «¢ Philadelphia, roth May, 1800. 

« As I perceive a necessity of introducing a change in the adinini- 
stration of the office of State, I think it proper to make this commu- 
nication of it to the present Secretary of State, that he may have an 
opportunity of resigning if he chooses. I should wish the day on 
which his resignation is to take place to be named by himself. I wish 
for an answer to this letter on or before Monday morning, because 
the nomination of a successor must be sent to the Senate as soon as 


they sit. 
“¢ With esteem, I am, Sir, your most obedient and humble servant, 
«‘ Honourable Timothy Pickering, “ Joun ADAmMs.”’ 


“* Secretary of State.” 


* It required (says Mr. Pickering) no great sagacity to dis- 
cover the latent object of this seemingly mild proposal. Mr. 
Adams imagined that I would resign to avoid the apparent dis- 
grace of a dismission.’ Mr. P., however, preferred a dismission, 
by which, he observes, ‘ I knew it was not in Ais power to 
dishonour me;’ and he accordingly replied by a letter of some 
length, of which the concluding sentence was, After deli- 
berately reflecting on the overture you have been pleased to 
make to me, I do not feel it my duty to resign.” In about an 
hour after this answer had been sent to the President, Mr. P. 
received the following rejoinder : 


«¢ Sir, *¢ 12th May, 1800. 

“© Divers causes and considerations, essential to the administration 
of the government, in iy judgment, requiring a change in the de- 
partment of State, you are hereby discharged from any farther ser- 
vice as Secretary of State. ‘ Joun ADAMS, 

«“ President of the United States.” 


This sudden removal from office excited general surprise, 
and gave rise to various conjectures. As usual, however, these 
were very wide of the truth, and some years elapsed before 
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Mr. Pickering himself found out the real cause; when it ap- 
peared that his dismission was one of the sacrifices made by 
Mr. Adams to propitiate his new allies, the Anti-federalists. 
If it was done with the view of procuring their support to his 
re-election, however, itcametoo late, that party being by thistime 
aware that Mr. Adams had not veered round to them till after he 
had ascertained that his own friends were not disposed to re- 
invest him with his high office. He was consequently set aside 
by both parties, and has been obliged to pass his time in retire- 
ment; a sacrifice of no small amount to one who was disposed 
to set a very high value on his capacity to serve the public.— 
Col. Pickering, when in office with him, was amused to find 
that he viewed the talents of his son through the same magni- 
fying glass which he was accustomed to apply, with so much 
complacency, to his own. It happened one day that the Co- 
Jonel, having occasion to prepare a draught for a diplomatic 
commission to the son, was doubtful whether he should desig- 
nate him ‘ late minister resident at the Hague,” which is the 
same as Chargé d’affaires, or ‘ late minister plenipotentiary at 
Lisbon :” the young man having discharged the functions of 
the former office, while to the latter he had merely received a 
nomination, which he afterward declined. Doubtful of the pro- 
priety of giving him the higher designation, Mr. P. inserted the 
humbler title of ‘* minister resident,” but used the precaution 
of shewing the draught, in the first instance, to the father. 
The President read on till he came to the words “ late minister 
resident of the United States at the Hague,” when he burst into 
a passion, and with a loud and rapid voice exclaimed, ‘ not late 
minister resident at the Hague, but late minister plenipotentiary 
of the United States at the court of Lisbon, to which office he 
was appointed by General Washington — not by me—and so 
he shall be called.” ‘Then lowering his tone, but speaking with 
earnestness, he added; ‘I am sorry that my son ever went 
abroad, as a minister: I wish he had staidat home: for there 
was not a pen inthe United States of which the Jacobins were 
so much afraid as of my son’s.” ' 
President Jefferson.—Mx. Pickering is disposed to make equally 
free with this gentleman as with his predecessor : but here we 
must pause before we give him our concurrence; since, though 
it unfortunately happened that Mr? Jefferson, in the latter part 
of his career, was led to discover considerable hostility to this 
country, it is incumbent on us to do justice in other respects 
to his comprehensive and enlightened views of policy. He was 
a pacific minister in the fullest sense ; inclined to that course 
by natural disposition as strongly as Fleury or Walpole, and 
better acquainted than either of them with the magnitude of 
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the advantages attendant on the system. It was he who first 
endeavoured to persuade his countrymen that the true way to 
acquire strength for war was to cultivate the resources of peace. 
A people, he said, who should expend their revenue in the con- 
struction of roads, canals, sea-porrs, and other internal im- 
provements, — who should study the increase of population and 
the extension of resources arising from civil institutions, — would 
iit themselves much better for a long and arduous contest, than 
the power which should look exclusively to its army. ‘The 
vast field open to industry in the territory of the United States 
impressed Mr, Jefferson with the policy of withdrawing the 
national attention from maritime affairs, and directing it almost 
wholly to the cultivation of the soil and other inland employ- 
ments; and he saw that, separated by their situation from contact 
with ambitious potentates, the United States might enjoy peace 
aze after age, if they avoided the collisions arising out of foreigh 
navigation. Mr. Jefferson’s plan therefore was to confinethe Ame- 
rican shipping to the coasting-trade, and to leave foreign nations 
to be the carriers of any merchandise which they chose to bring 
or to take away. ‘These principles he endeavoured, on his 
accession to the Presidency in 1801, to carry into effect as far 
as their novelty allowed them to be practicable. He discouraged 
the building of ships of war, and ventured to take the extraordi- 
nary step of abrogating all direct taxes. During the last ten years, 
the American people have been exempted from the payment of 
imposts on houses, lands, &c., and have been subjected to no 


burden except the custom-house duty on foreign commodities’ 


imported. ‘The amount of this duty 1s now about 20 per cent. : 
but, as it is collected only at the port of arrival, it may be truly 
said that “the American citizen never sees the face of a tax- 
gatherer.” 

It was in the same spirit of discouraging foreign navigation, 
that Mr. Jefferson was induced to lay on the general embargo 
of 22d December 1807. France and England having both dis- 
covered a hostile disposition to neutral shipping, the American 
President thought that the time was come to make an experi-+ 
ment of the abandonment of foreign navigation by his coun- 
trymen. Indeed, never did circumstances call more strongly for 
the measure; and the whole weight of the Anti-federalist party 
was exerted to give it permanency. During the fourteen 
months of Mr. J.’s remaining administration, the act was 
rigidly enforced: but the habits of people in the maritime 
provinces were too confirmed to yield to the pressure of cir- 
cumstances, or to the arguments of their philosophic governor; 
and the first step necessary on Mr. Madison’s accession to 
office was a modification of the embargo, and a prosecution of 
the negociation with England. 
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The leading object of Mr. Pickering’s address is to throw 
odium on Mr. Jefferson’s administration generally, and especially 
on the measure of the embargo: but, as Mr.P. is a stranger to the 
general views which were at the bottom of this policy, it 1s 
needless to enter on an examination of his arguments; and the 
task would be neither interesting nor instructive. We like the 
author better when he arraigns, in the latter half of his pamphlet, 
the questionable measures of Mr. Madison. He exposes very 
effectually (p.136.) the folly of attempting the conquest of 
Canada; a country which is ill fitted for incorporation with 
the United States. | Moreover, Canada, being thoroughly 
French in language, in habits, and in a great measure in dis- 
position, can be a safe neighbour to America only as long as 
she shall be in the custody of England; the sole power that is 
able by her navy to deter France from attempting the recovery 
of her former province, and threatening the territory of the 
United States. 

II. We come now to the second part of our article, the 
examination of Mr. Smith’s pamphlet; which is an appeal to 
the American people on the injustice of removing him from 
office. The best way of defending himself is, in his opinion, to 
attack Mr. Madison ; and this he has done with an unsparing 
hand, and in a style much more pointed and condensed than 
that of. Mr. Pickering. 

The rupture between Messrs. Madison and Smith was the 
more remarkable from being consequent on long and close in- 
timacy. During the eight years of Mr. Jefferson’s presidency, 
they were colleagues in office, and in habits: of very frequent 
intercourse. ¢ For the last four or five years,’ (says Mr. S.) 
« Mr. Madison visited me in my oflice almost every day, for the 
. purpose of interchanging ideas upon some affairs of his depart- 
ment. Seldom did he write a paper of any importance which he 
did not submit to my consideration before he gave to it its last 
shape.’ He then proceeds to bring forwards his charges against 
the President, to the number, in all, of eleven. Among the 
first of these we find a statement of the bills proposed in the 
session of Congress 1809-10, for the regulation of the com- 
mercial intercourse of America with France and England ; on 
which subject, it appears, a serious difference of opinion existed 
between Messrs. Madison and Smith. The case was as fol- 
lows. The Non-intercourse law, enacted by the American 
government in opposition to the hostile edicts of France and 
England, was about to expire, without any adjustment of the 
points at issue between those powers and America; and being 
generally unpopular in the United States, it was evident that 
the law could not be revived: the question therefore was, first, 
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what substitute should be provided, and next, in what way this 
substitute should be brought forwards? Mr. Madison, having 
made up his mind on the nature of the bill to be proposed, con- 
trived, by an arrangement which in the opinion of some poli- 
ticians is skill, but which to bold men, like Secretary Smith, 
appears to be timidity, that its introduction to Congress should 
take place not by government but through the medium of an 
independent member. ‘This member was Mr. Macon. The ex- 
pedient, however, was unsuccessful ; and the bill, after having 
passed the House of Representatives, was lost in the Senate :— 
but another bill, not dissimilar in spirit, was soon afterward 
carried through by government, and was called by the opposi- 
tion-party, in derision, Macon, No. 2. Mr. Smith’s objection to 
Mr Madison’s conduct on this occasion is of atwo-fold nature; 
first, to the tenor of the acts so £ poorly calculated,’ he says, 
‘ to effectuate their professed purpose of avenging the insults, 
of repairing the injuries, and of maintaining the rights of the 
United States ;’ and next, to the mode of management adopted 
by the President, in declining to come forwards with that open 
recommendation in Congress which the American constitution 
requires. 

The next charge of importance against the President refers 
to the conduct adopted by him on the intelligence of the repeal 
of the French decrees in November 1810. In America, as in 
this country, it was much disputed whether this was or was not 
arepeal. Mr. Smith, it seems, (p. 18.) maintained the negative; 
while the President held a very different language, and induced 
Congress to pass, on that assumption, a Non-importation-act 
against Great Britain. Mr. Smith complains (p. 32.) that, after 
having prepared a letter to M. Serrurier, the French minister 
in America, couched in a style of such pointed interrogation as 
could not fail to lead to an explicit solution of their doubts, he 
was not permitted by the President to transmit it. We must 
be cautious, however, in ascribing the Secretary’s dismission 
to the alledged partiality of Mr. Madison to France ; since we 
find the latter dissapproving equally of Mr. Smith’s asperity of 
language (p. 9.) towards England and (p. 34.) towards Spain. 
Nay, the Ex-Secretary has no hesitation in professing himself 
(p.1y.) €sensible to the insults and injuries which the United 
States have received again and again from Great Britain.’ If 
we add that it was with him that Mr. Jackson’s abrupt quarrel 
took place, we shall find ample ground for including vehemence 
of temper among the causes of his removal from oilice. 

The last serious charge which is here brought forwards against 
the President Madison relates to a transaction of mere office- 
business, and merits attention chiefly as it may affect Mr. M.’s 
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character for veracity. In 1801, Mr. George Erving was ap- 
pointed American Consul or Agent in London, with a fixed 
annual salary of 2000 dollars; and in 1808, Mr. Smith, on being 
made Secretary of State, discovered that Mr. Erving had, in 
addition to his salary, retained, as a commission for his services, 
a sum of 22,392 dollars. No letter or trace of authority for 
this retention was to be found in the department of state ; and 
Mr. Madison, on being questioned, answered that * he had ne 
knowledge or recollection of any of the circumstances of the affair.” 
In the next year, however, Mr. Erving returning to America, 
and, being pressed to account for his conduct, produced a private 
letter from Mr. Madison himself, dated 34 November, 1804, 
and authorizing the retention of the money. On making this 
unexpected discovery, Mr. Smith, with that bluntness which 
appears to form a chief ingredient in his character, expressed 
his surprize to the President ; who, though much discomposed, 
had the courage to adhere to his original measure, and directed 
that his private letter to Mr. Erving should be placed on record 
as an official document. 

We must now advert to the answer published in behalf of 
Mr. Madison, and printed in the present pamphlet, together with 
Mr. Smith’s address, It proceeds evidently from a person who 
is acquainted with the views of government, but it appears toa 
coarse and personally abusive to have been dictated by the Pre- 
sident himself, Instead of taking Mr. Smith’s impatience of 
temper as the ground of his removal, an attempt is made to 
convict him of want of capacity and even of want of integrity ; 
and the writer affects to consider Lir. S.’s nomination to oflice 
as the effect of intrigue, and represents the most respectable 
part of the public men in America as surprised at his appoint- 
ment. Such language as this ought to be consigned to that 
contempt with which the enlightened and well bred part of 
mankind are now agreed in receiving intemperate aspersions on 
public characters. One part of the answer, however, we are 
inclined to view in a very different light, we mean the censure 
passed by the writer on Mr. Smith for his promulgation of 
state-secrets. — The publication of this answer called forth im- 
mediately a rejoinder from Mr. Smith; in which, after having 
censured the tone of abuse which was adopted against him, he 
proceeds to retort, in a decided manner, the charge of incapa- 
city on the President. He asserts that, before the last pre- 
sidential election, Mr. Madison’s colleagues in office were all of 
opinion, from their intimate knowlege of him, that he was 
totally unfit for the efficient duties of the executive depart- 
ment ; which, he says, will not be contradicted by any of 
them, ‘nay, not by those who hold their offices at his will and 
pleasure,’ 
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pleasure.” To this bold accusation of imbecility, he adds 3 
charge not less pointed, of inconsistency, founded on the Pree 
sident’s conduct towards Mr. Monroe; with whon, after a great 
political difference, he chose to form an ailiance, without any 
previous concession or recantation on the part of Mr. Monroe. 
Though we are no admirers of either the talents or the poli- 
tical principles of Mr. Madison, we cannot perceive that 
Mr. Smith has made good any charge against him, except that 
of want of candour in the affair of Erving. On the other 
hand, Mr, Smith has sail quite enough to prove, as a lawyer 
would express it, ** on his own shewing,” that he is an unfit 
person for the delicate situation of Secretary of State. He is 
evidently of a temper ill suited to encounter the contradictions 
inseparable from active life, and incapable of assuming that 
accommodating tone which a public man finds necessary in the 
mixed intercourse that is attendant on his situation. He 
belongs to that class of politicians who are always calling for 
vigorous measures, and whose impatience prevents them from 
comprehending how much better they would succeed by the 
adoption of a conciliatory tone. Moreoyer, from long habits of 
office, he appears to be better qualified for composition than 
for business. ‘The style of real business, as it was long since 
remarked by Mr. Hume, is always clear and generally concise ; 
but this American diplomatist, like many on our own side of the 
water, seems to delight in argument and amplification. — 
Another charge, and of a more serious nature, regards the strain 
of flattery which Mr. Smith has no scruple in adopting towards 
his countrymen, He describes himself in one part (p. 26.) as 
impelled by ¢ principles and feelings altogether American ;? in 
another, (p.11.) he speaks of the ¢ good sense, honourable 
principles, and patriotic feelings of his countrymen;’ and 
in a third place, (p.13.) he launches into a still higher 
panegyric, and exclaims about the ‘ manly, generous feel- 
ings of a brave, honourable, enterprising people, as are the 
people of the United States. Such a profusion of com- 
pliments, while it discovers in the writer a greater share 
of artifice than other parts of his comduct would lead us to 
suspect, cannot fail to awaken us’te a sense of the blind cre- 
dulity with which nations are, in general, inclined to listen to 
the voice of praise. The Americans, a people comparatively of 
yesterday, appear disposed to take credit, in their national charac- 
ter, for as large an assortment of good qualities as any of our 
neighbours of old standing on the continent of Europe; and 
it must be amusing to a philosophic observer to remark with 
how much self-complacency, nations, the most remote in situa- 
tion and opposite in habits, concur in the welcome task of en- 
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grafting on their own character the attributes of power and 
virtue. ‘The French never doubted Bonaparte’s sincerity when 
he began his flattery, by styling them « /e grand peuple ;” and to 
assail superior numbers, and to fall in the field of honour, after 
having killed a host of foes, is, according to them, nothing 
more than ‘ vendre la vie a la Frangaise.” ‘The Dutchman, not 
contented with naval renown, imagines that the dragoons of his 
country are the most gallant and efficient cavalry in the uni- 
verse; while the Spaniard, amid all his defeats, persists in bee 
lieving himself certain of success without British aid, and de- 
clares that, were his countrymen disposed for conquest, they 
“are easily able to convulse all Europe.” One of the latest 
national compliments which we recollect was bestowed on our 
selves, and proceeded from the highest quarter; for a year 
has not yet passed since our ruler was pleased, in the well- 
known letter about his * early friends”, to honour us with the 
gratifying appellation of ‘a candid and enlightened people.” 
To return to Messrs. Pickering and Smith.—It is to be re- 
gretted that the letters of the former, when printed in a con- 
nected shape, have not been freed from the repetitions and 
diffuseness which are attendant on the form of their first publi- 
cation. Mr. Smith is exempt from censure on this score, but, 
like his coadjutor, he must be charged with treating his oppo- 
nents in a style of considerable rudeness. Indeed, the various 
specimens which we have seen of party-warfare, on the other 
side of the Atlantic, are little calculated to create a favourable 
impression of American urbanity. We have had, from time to 
time, among ourselves, examples of appeals to the public on 
the part of dissatisfied politicians; and something of the kind 
took place so lately as in the discussions consequent on the 
death of Mr. Perceval: but our countrymen are by no means 
in the habit of indulging in those direct charges of downright 
incapacity, and want of good faith, which abound in the pages 
under review. ‘The justification of this bluntness can only be 
sought in the adoption of a corresponding conduct on the part of 
the political opponents of these writers. Indeed, the American 
public seem to be accustomed to the exercise of such freedom, 
and a considerable time may elapse before they learn to give a 
preference to more delicate compositions, We are disposed, 
therefore, to overlook the roughness of manner in the tracts 
before us, with the hope that their weight in other respects may 
tend to lessen the influence of the Anti-federalists: a consider- 
ation which will be more fully applied and explained in the en- 
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Art. VI. 4 Dispassionate Inquiry into the Reasons alledged by 
Mr. Madison for declaring an offensive and ruinous War against 
Great Britain. Together with some Suggestions as to a peaceable 
and constitutional Mode of averting that dreadful Calamity. By 
a New-England Farmer. 8vo. pp. 88. 2s.6d. Boston, printed ; 
London, reprinted for Longman and Co. 1812. 


Art. VII. Copies and Extracts of Documents on the Subject of 
British Impressments of American Seamen. 8vo. pp. 61. 25. 
Longman and Co. 


Art. VIII. American State Papers, and Correspondence between 
Messrs. Smith, Pinkney, Marquis Wellesley, General Armstrong, 
M. Champagny, M. Turreau, Messrs. Russell, Monroe, Foster, 
&c. Containing also Papers relative to the Annexation of Holland 
to France; Repeal of the Berlin and Milan Decrees; English 
and Irish Budget; French State Papers, &c. &c. &c. 8vo. 
pp- 259. 6s. sewed. Philadelphia, printed; London, reprinted 


for Longman and Co. 


We: have here three publications on the American question 

which differ very considerably in their spirit and tendency, 
The first is the production of a Federalist, and contains a variety 
of spirited and pointed arguments against the war: the second 
is on the opposite side, and consists of the official documents 
laid by Mr. Madison before the Senate on the much-disputed 
subject of naval impressments ; and the third comprizes a large 
stock of public papers on both sides of the questions at issue 
between us and America. As far as political predilection can 
be said to have entered into the plan of this last compilation, it 
is in favour of the British or Federalist side: but the editor 
appears to be tolerably impartial as to national questions, and 
to have had chiefly in view the laudable plan of levying a con- 
tribution on public curiosity. With this object, he has-been 
indefatigable in putting together all that appeared likely to 
attract attention and accelerate the sale of his book; and, how- 
ever slender may be his patriotism, or however deficient his 
taste in arrangement, it must be admitted that he has contrived 
to collect a greater number of useful materials than is in general 
presented in the compass of a single volume. 

Dissimilar as these respective productions are, we find 
nothing in their contents to invalidate the character which we 
have deemed it incumbent on us to give to the American dis- 
cussion. ‘The writer of the first-mentioned pamphlet, who 
describes himself as having been a member, in ‘former years, 
of one of the provincial legislatures, spares no pains to persuade 
his countrymen to embrace the first favourable opportunity of 
making peace with Britain ; shews no mercy to the war-party; 
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and wields his controversial weapons with a dexterty which 
leads us to suspect that this sordisant farmer is more familiar 
with the pen than with the plough. Be he who he may, how- 
ever, we are glad to find so animated an auxiliaty to the Eng. 
lish cause on the other side of the Atlantic ; since the object of 
all well-wishers to this country should be to accelerate an 
amicable adjustment with America. The time is not yet come, 
either in the United States or in Great Britain, in which the 
sober language of unexaggerated reasoning can be expected to 
prevail with all classes of people ; and there, as well as here, 
considerable numbers are ready to receive any impressions 
which government chuses to give. Among us, (until lately) 
the policy of the cabinet, and of its subservient publications, was 
to excite distrust and jealousy of the American government ; 
which, we were told, was partial to France, and wonderfuliy 
enraged at England. ‘The consequence has been that, down to 
the present day, the chief part of our countrymen seriously 
believe our ministers to have been in the right in all their dif- 
ferences with the United: States ;—- while, in the same way, 
the American government has of late striven hard to unite the 
nation in war-measures, and, by preaching up their necessity, 
to obtain the utmost possible credit for their course of policy 
before they lay down their arms. 

From these circumstances, it follows that a distinction is to 
be made with regard to the course of argument which should 
be pursued by the friends of peace in the two countries. With 
us, the point is to scrutinize, in official documents, the conduct 
of our ministers previously to the late change, and to efface 
from our minds the false impressions of ex parte statements. 
In America, it is important to persuade the public that the 
British government has seen its error, and has no intention of 
exercising any farther hostility against their trade. Such being 
the object of the first of the pamphlets under review, we cor- 
dially wish it success ; and it is undesirable to dwell on parti- 
cular examples of error or exaggeration, when the general ten- 
dency of the work is in favour of a good cause. Though we 
may differ in the view of specific points, the scope of the 
reasoning is the same as that which, were we writing in 
America, we should feel it our duty to inculcate. Without 
entering, therefore, into any animadversions on this pamphlet, 
we shall direct our attention to the remaining publications ; 
an examination of which will tend to throw light on two in- 
teresting topics. It will enable us to shew what many still 
profess to doubt, that, in objecting to the impressment of their 
seamen, the Americans have no view against what we call our 


maritime rights ; and in the next place, it will satisfy the peas 
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that our recent differences have sprung from no other source 
than our own cabinet. 

I. Impressment of American seamen. — A primary considera« 
tion in this anxious question is the long duration of the hardship 
attendant on acts of impressment. ‘They generally take place 
in the West Indies or some other distant quarter, and the 
admiral on the station commonly declines interfering. in behalf 
of the impressed men; his great object being to increase, or, at 
least, to keep up the number of his crews. During the last 
war, the Americans found so much subject of complaint from 
the conduct of our officers on the Jamaica-station, that they were 
induced to send thither an officer for the special purpose of 
endeavouring to remedy the evil; and of his success in this 
mission, we may form an idea from the following extract of a 
letter from the American Secretary of State to Mr. King, the 
ambassador at our court: 


« Trenton, Oct. 3, 1797. 

«© I consider Col. Talbot’s agency in the West Indies to be no 
longer very important. The rigid conduct of Admiral Sir Hyde 
Parker (who from the beginning has thrown obstacles in the way) 
leaves but little room to get our seamen released. The opposition of 
the officers in general induced Colonel Talbot to take out writs of 
habeas corpus at Jamaica, by which, directly, or in their conse- 
quences, he obtained the discharge of near fifty seamen: but Admiral 
Parker has some time past forbidden his officers to pay any obedience 
to such writs ; and Col. Talbot informs me that some of our seamen 
have been punished for attempting to send letters to him to inform of 
their situation. Mr. Liston has assured me that the British Officers 
have orders not to impress any American seamen, and of course not 
to retain against their will any already impressed: but if they persist 
in obstructing every channel of information and proof of their citizen- 
ship, such orders are and will continue deceptive.” 


The consequence was that, to obtain the release of an Ame- 
rican seaman, it was generally necessary to transmit a certificate 
to London for the inspection of the Admiralty, which office 
would then consent to issue an order for discharge: but, in 
the pestilential climate ‘of the West Indies, such orders fre- 
quently came too late. It ought likewise to be remembered 
that merchant-vessels carry no more hands than their safety 
requires, so that to withdraw any of the men is to endanger 
both ship and cargo. Ona station, too, in which seamen are 
so difficult to replace as in the West Indies, the consequence 
of an unjust impress has frequently been the detention of a 
vessel, the decay of her timbers by the worm, and deaths among 
her crew from the climate ; 
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‘ Extrad of a Letter from John Marshall, Esq. Secretary of State, te 
Rufus King, Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States at Lone - 
don, dated | 

“¢ Department of State, Sept. 20, 1800. 

‘«¢ The impressment of ‘our seamen is an injury of very serious 
magnitude, which deeply affects the feelings and the honor of the 
nation.’? — 

“‘ No right has been asserted to impress the natives of America. 
Yet they are impressed, they are dragged on board of British ships 
of war, with evidence of citizenship in their hands, and forced b 
violence there to serve, until conclusive testimonials of their birth can 
be obtained. These must, most generally, be sought for on this side 
the Atlantic. In the mean time, acknowledged violence is practised 
on a free citizen of the United States, by compelling him to engage 
and to continue in foreign service. Although the Lords of the 
Admiralty uniformly direct their discharge on the production of this 
testimony, yet many must perish unrelieved, and all are detained a 
considerable time in lawless and injurious confinement.” — 

‘¢ ‘T'he mere release of the injured, after a long course of service 
and suffering, is no compensation for the past, and no security for the 
future. It is impossible not to believe that the decisive interference 
of the Government in this respect, would prevent a practice, the con- 
tinuance of which must inevitably produce discord between two nations 
which ought to be the friends of each other.’?— 

és We know well, that among that class of people who are seamen, 
we can readily distinguish between a native American:and a person 
raised to manhood in Great Britain or Ireland; and we do not per- 
ceive any reason why the capacity of making this distinction should 
not be possessed in the same degree by one nation as by the other.’’— 

«© We hope, that an agreement may be entered into satisfactory 
and beneficial to both parties. The article which appears to have 
been transmitted by my predecessor, while it satisfies this country, 
will probably restore to the naval service of Britain a greater number 
of seamen than will be lost by it. Should we even be mistaken in 
this calculation, yet the difference cannot be put in competition with 
the mischief which may result from the irritation justly excited by 
this practice, throughout the United States. The extent and the 
justice of the resentments it produces, may be estimated, in Britain, 
by inquiring what impressions would be made on them by similar 
conduct on the part of this Government. 

«© Should we impress. from the merchant service of Britain, not 
only Americans but foreigners, and even British subjects, how long 
would such a course of injury unredressed be permitted to pass unre- 
venged ? How long would the Government be content with unsuc- 


5 . . ° 
cessful remonstrance and unavailing memorials ?”’ : 


‘ Extract of a Letter from Rufus King, Esq. to the Secretary of State, dated 
“© London, April 13, 1797. . 

«¢ T have, since the month of July past, made application for the dis- 

charge from British men ef war of 271 seamen, who, stating themselves 
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to be Americans, have claimed my interference. Of this number, 
86 have been ordered by the Admiralty to be discharged ; 37 more 
have beén detained as British subjects, or as American volunteers, or 
for want of proof that they are Americans; and to my applications 
for the discharge of the remaining 148, I have received no answer ; 
the ships on board of which these seamen were detained, having, in 
many instances, sailed before an examination was made in consequence 
of my applications. 

«« It is certain, that some of those who have applied to me are not 
American citizens, but the exceptions are, in my opinion, few, and 
the evidence, exclusive of certificates, has been such as, in most cases, 
to satisfy me, that the applicants were real Americans, who have been 
forced into the British service, and who, with singular constancy, 
have generally persevered in refusing pay and bounty, though in some 
instances they have been in service more than two years.” 


From the Same. 
“¢ London, March 15, 1799. 


“* IMPRESSING OF SEAMEN. 

«¢ [ mentioned to Lord Grenville our dissatisfaction with the con. 
tinuation of the practice of taking out of our ships, met on the main 
ocean, such of their crews as did not possess certificates of American 
citizenship ; that not only seamen who spoke the English language, and 
who were evidently English or American subjects, but also all Danish, 
Swedish, and other foreign seamen, who could not receive American 
protections, were indiscriminately taken from their voluntary service 
in our neutral employ, and forced into the war in the naval service of 
Great Britain. 

«© That on this subject we had again and again offered to concur 
‘mn a convention, which we thought practicable to be formed, and 
which should settle these questions in a manner that would be safe for 
England, and satisfactory to us. 

‘© That to decline such convention, and to persist in a practice 
which we were persuaded could not be vindicated, especially to the 
extent to which it was carried, seemed less equitable and moderate 
than we thought we had a right to expect. 

* Lord Grenville stated no precise principle upon which he sup- 
posed this practice could be justified, and the conversation upon this 
point, like many others upon the same subject, ended without a 
prospect of satisfaction. The French and Spaniards, and every other 
nation, might pursue the same conduct as rightfully as Great ‘Britain 
does. With respect to foreign seamen in our employ, this government 
has, if [I recollect, yielded the point, though their officers continue 
the practice.”’ 


From the Same ;—July 1803. 


“ As soon as the war appeared to me unavoidable, I thought it 
advisable to renew the attempt to form an arrangement wh the 
British Government for the protection of our seamen. With this 
view, I had several conferences, both with Lord Hawkesbury and 
Mr. Addington, who avowed a sincere disposition to do whatever 
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might be in their power to prevent the dissatisfaction on this. subject 
that had so: frequently manifested itself during the late war: with 
very candid professions, I however found several objections, in dis- 
‘Cussing the project with the First Lord of the Admiralty.” 


The chief difficulty on the part of Lord St. Vincent, who 
was then at the head of the Admiralty, arose from a reluctance 
to permit any interference with our controul of what is called 
‘¢ the narrow seas:” but his Lordship seems to have been a stranger 
to the former proceedings on the subject. On one occasion, in 
the year 1800, the two governments appear to have made a con- 
siderable approach towards an amicable agreement; and the pro- 
position offered by the Americans deserves to be recapitulated : 

ist, No refuge or protection shall be afforded to seametiy or 
others, who mzy hereafter desert from British vessels: but, on 
the contrary, all such deserters shall be delivered up on de- 
mand, at any time within two years after the desertion, on the ex- 
hibition of the shipping-paper or contract, or other satisfactory 
evidence. " 

2d. Commanders of vessels, consuls, and vice-consuls, 
shall be empowered to arrest deserters, who, on the production 
of proof before the competent officer, shall be kept in prison 
until they can be sent back to their own country; provided 
that this take place within three months after the arrest. 

3d. No refuge shall be afforded to military deserters: but, 
on the contrary, they, like the sailors, shall be forthwith appre- 


hended and delivered up to their officers, or to the consuls and 
vice-consuls. | | 


‘s+ 4th. It is, however; understood that British officers shall not 


be at liberty to enter forcibly the territory of the United States, 
or to board American vessels, public or private, with a view of 
compelling the delivery of any person whatever... 

Equitable as these propositions may appear, they, like others 
on the same subject, were of no avail. The obstacle most 
difhcult to surmount was in the last clause. Our government 
was. willing .to relinquish all claim to enter American forts, 
or. to board their ships of war in quest of deserters, but it 
could nof, with safety, renounce the practice of boarding mer- 
chantmen. Here, it must be confessed, lies the great difficulty 
of the question; a difficulty not to be overcome, we fear, until 
our Admiralty shail deem it proper to render our navy-service . 
a voluntary engagement. With how much ease and how much 
advantage this most desirable change may be effected, we have 
already exidéavoured* to shew. Until our eyes are opened 
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respecting our navy, as they have in some measure been with 
regard to our army, we see no prospect of an end to mutual 
abuses in our intercourse with the Americans, but false protec- 
tions will be obtained from American magistrates, and unjust 
impressments will continue on the part of our officers. 

We believe it has not unfrequently happened that a British 
officer, on boarding an American vessel, has rather considered 
whether a man was worth pressing than whether he had a right 
to be free. In the beginning of these irregularities, it was pro- 
posed, on the part of the Americans, that the number of men 
to be protected by a merchantman should be specifically limited 
by the tonnage: but, as this expedient contained no provision 
for distinguishing the native country of the crew, it was obvi- 
ously inadmissible. On our part, the original proposition was 
that native Americans should carry with them certificates of 
citizenship. Nothing could be more proper than to regard the 
possession of an authentic certificate as a protection from im- 
pressment: but it would be very hard to subject a man to 
seizure for the want of such a document, when we consider 
the habitual carelessness of seamen, and the hazard of. their 
losing papers by shipwreck and otherwise. Moreover, we 
know not any example of any nation allowing seamen to be 
taken out of their ships for want of particular certificates. 

In conformity with one of those laws which a sollicitude for 
our navigation suggested in former years to our legislature, a 
foreigner acquires the rights of a Pritish subject by serving 
three years on board a British vessel; and it occurred to the 
Americans, in 1796, that the rights of American citizenship 
might be claimed in bar of impressment, by all foreigners who 
had lived as long as five years under their jurisdiction: but, on 
second thoughts, they forbore to urge so exceptionabie a pro- 
position. ‘Though our navigation-law was not found applicable 
to the case in question, our adverting to it is of use in pointing 
out the different measures which our countrymen are inclined 
to give and take in all maritime matters. With what temper 
should we be disposed to receive an account that a press-gang 
of Swedes or Danes had ventured to board a British merchant- 
man, on the plea of taking out their respective seamen, and had 
forcibly carried off a number of our men? While on this part of 
the subject, it may be useful to correct another error, which, 
whether wilfully or from ignorance, is at present very gene- 
rally circulated through our news-papers }—-we mean that the 
Americans refuse to acknowlege our right of search. ‘This 
correction may be very easily made by a reference to ofhcial 
papers. ‘Their Secretary of State, writing to our envoy, Mr. Lis- 
ton, says expressly, 
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«¢ Department of State, Philadelphia, May 3, 1800. 

“ By the law of nations, the right of a belligerent power to cape 
ture and detain the merchant waa of neutrals, on just suspicion of 
having on board enemy’s property, or of carrying to such enemy any 
of the articles which are contraband of war, is unquestionable.” 


In order to give the testimony of the highest legal authority 


on this important point, we add an extract from the following 
letter : 


The Attorney General of the United States to the President. 


«« Philadelphia, February 26, 1800. 

“ A belligerent has a right to stop a neutral ship on the high sea, 
suspected to have on board either contraband merchandise destined to 
an enemty’s port, or enemy’s goods, and a right to send such neutral 
ship to a competent court for examination and trial; and it is equally 
true that this right #s recognized in the President’s instructions to the 
American ships of war.” 


On this difficult and vexatious subject, we only farther cite 
a passage from a letter of the American Secretary of State in 
1810 to Mr. Pinkney : 


“‘ October 19th, 1810. 

«¢ If the British government be sincerely disposed to come to @ 
good understanding, and to cultivate a friendly intercourse with the 
United States, it cannot but be sensible of the necessity, in addition 
to a compliance with the act of Congress, of concluding at this time 
a general arrangement of the topics between the two countries; and, 
above all, such an one as will, upon equitable terms, effectually put a 
stop to the insufferable vexations to which our seamen have been and 
are yet exposed, from the British practice of impressment; a practice 
which has so strong a bearing on our neutrality, and to which no na- 


.tion can submit consistently with its independency. To this very 


interesting subject you will therefore recall the attention of the 
British government, and you will accordingly consider yourself 
hereby authorized to discuss and adjust the same separately, con- 
formably to the mstructions in my letter to you of the zoth January 
hast.” 


Il. The Conduct of our Cabinet towards America during the 
Years of Altercation which preceded the Repeal of our Orders in 
Council. — The collection of American State Papers has been 


composed, as we already hinted, -by a person who is desirous 


of throwing odium on the French cause in America, The 
offensive papers of that government are therefore given at great 
length, and the insulting passages are marked in italics: yet it 
is difficult to peruse a single set of these papers without finding 
matter of serious regret in the conduct of our ministers; and 
the whole, when attentively analyzed, conveys a far different 
impression from the garbled statements which our — has 
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chosen occasionally to publish. Little, it seems, did those among 
us, who good naturedly took the ministerial speeches and decla- 
rations in a literal sense, suspect the real character of their 
proceedings towards America. ‘The persons chiefly implicated in 
this remark are Lord Wellesley and Mr. Canning; and, though 
we have not the most distant wish to insinuate a doubt of their 
good intentions towards our country, their conduct must be 
the object of censure in two ways: first, in obstinately pursuing 
a system which the recent renunciation has acknowleged to be 
pernicious, and next in having recourse to methods incompatible 
with good faith, and unbecoming the character of British 
ministers, 

The correspondence now published commences in January 
1810, some time after the suspension of negotiation by the 
abrupt departure of Mr. Jackson from Washington. A letter 
(p.12.) from the American Secretary of State transmits to 
Mr. Pinkney full powers for the resumption of the interrupted 
treaty ; and to negotiate in London was a concession which 
the Americans considered as due to us, after the hasty beha+ 
viour of their Secretary to Mr. Jackson. ‘The chief considera- 
tion, suggested by this and the subsequent letters, is the con- 
fidence entertained by the Americans that our ministers were 
sincere in their professions of accommodation : 


‘ Extract of a Letter from Mr. Smith to Mr. Pinkney, dated 


«“ Department of State, January 20, 1810. 

“« In my letter to you of the 11th November 1809, you were au- 
thorized to assure the British government, that the United States 
sincerely retained the desire which they have constantly professed to 
facilitate a friendly accommodation of all the existing differences be- 
tween the two countries, and that nothing would be more agreeable 
to them than to find the successor of Mr. Jackson invested with all 
the authorities necessary for the accomplishing of so desirable an 
event, and, moreover, that if the attainment of this object through 
your agency should be cansidered more expeditious, or otherwise 


preferable, it would be a course entirely satisfactory to the United 
States.” 


An interval of four months elapsed, during which the Ame- 


-yicans eagerly looked for conciliatory communications from 


England; and, on the expiration of that time, we find them 


surprised and disappointed at the unfriendly tone of our 
government : 


‘Mr. Smith to Mr. Pinkney. 


“ Sir, “© Department of State, May 22, 1810, 

“« ‘Tne President has read with surprise and regret the answer of 
Lord Wellesley to your letter of the 2d of January, and also his reply 
#9 your note requiring explanations with respect to the blockade of 
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France. The one indicates an apparent indifference as to the character 
of the diplomatic intercourse between the two countries, and the 


other evinces an inflexible determination to persevere in their system of 


blockade.” 


In the autumn of that year, the American government having 
received notice from Paris of the intended repeal of the Berlin and 


Milan Decrees on 1st November, the Secretary of State thus 
writes to Mr. Pinkney: 


“¢ r9th October, 1810. 
“If the proceedings of the French government, when officially re- 


ceived, correspond with the printed letter of the Duke of Cadore, 
you will let the British goverment understand that on the first day of 
November the President will issue his proclamation, conformably to 
the act of Congréss, and that the Non-intercourse law will conse- 
quently be revived against Great Britain. This consideration ought 
to have its weight in dissuading the British government from the 


policy, in every respect misjudged, of procrastinating the repeal of 
its illegal edicts.”’ 


Mr. Pinkney, anticipating the wish of his government, had 


taken an early opportunity of apprizing our cabinet of the in- 
tended repeal of the French decrees : 


¢ Mr. Pinkney to Marquis Wellesley. 


“¢ My Lord, ‘¢ Great Cumberland Place, Aug. 25, 1810. 

«¢ [ have the honour to state to your Lordship that I have received 
from General Armstrong, minister plenipotentiary of the United 
States at Paris, a letter bearing date the 6th instant, in which he in- 
forms me that the government of France has revoked the Decrees of 
Berlin and Milan, and that he has received a written and official 
notice of- that fact in the following words: ‘ Je suis autorisé 4 vous 
declarer, monsieur, que les décrets de Berlin et de Milan sont ré- 
voqués, et qu’a dater du ier, Novembre, ils cesseront d’avoir leur 
effet.”’ 

‘«‘ [ take for granted that the revocation of the British Orders in 
Council of January and November, 1807, and April, 1809, and of all 
other orders, dependent upon, analogous to, or in execution of them, 
will follow of course; and I shall hope to be enabled by your Lord- 
ship, with as little delay as possible, to announce to my government 
that such revocation has taken place. 

‘s T have the honour to be, &e. &c. 


“William Pinkney.” 


To this letter the Marquis did not consider it as advisable to 


return a direct negative. His plan was to profess a doubt of the 
actual repeal of the French decrees, and to reply, in general 


terms, that the Orders in Council should be rescinded ‘* when- 


ever the commerce of neutral nations was restored by the 
French to its former condition.”—-The American minister how 
exerted himself to obtain from Paris authentic evidence of the 
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repeal ; and the ensuing extract of a letter from Mr. Russell, 
American Chargé daffaires at Paris, to his government, 1s in- 
dicative of the eagerness with which he laboured in the cause : 


“ Paris, 11th December, 1810. 

*« Qn the evening of the oth I learned, that the Essex frigate had 
arrived at L’Ortent {from America], and had been put under quar- 
antine for five days for want ‘of a bill of health, during which time 
the messenger is not allowed to come on shore. I have informed | 
Mr. Pinkney of the arrival of the Essex, and suggested to him the - 
possibility that the proclamation of the President had come over by 
her, in order that he might, if he thought proper, make a final at-° 
tempt to obtain a repeal of the Orders in Council, while it was yet — 
in the power of the British ministry to do it with a good grace.” 


The urgency, however, of Mr. Pinkney and Mr. Russell 
was unavailing ; Our ministers seriously believed the Orders in 
Council to be a politic measure, and were secretly determined 
not to renounce them as long asany plausible pretext remained for 
the enforcement of them. Their feelings in this respect are strik- . 
ingly illustrated by a document in the collection before-us, of a. 
nature somewhat different from those which we have. quoted. 
Our readers will recollect that, three years ago, when Bonaparte 
thought the time was come to seize and incorporate Holland, he 
endeavoured, with his usual perfidy, to throw a share of the ~ 
odium on England; and, with that view, he apprized the 
Dutch that he would desist from his intention, provided that -- 
England would repeal the Orders in Council. The Dutch, 
anxious to lay hold of any idea which afforded the slightest 
hope, prevailed immediately on M. Labouchere, a respectable 
merchant connected with the well-known houses of Hope in 
Amsterdam and Baring in London, to repair to the British 
ministers, and represent the extreme urgency of their case. 
Our cabinet easily saw through the artifice of Bonaparte, and, 
while they lamented the distresses of Holland, declined to place 
any confidence in his promise, or to pay any attention to his 
overture ; and they delivered to M. Labouchere an unsigned 
note, expressive of their determination to make no alteration in 
their course of policy. We extract a part of that gentleman’s 
report to the Dutch government : 





‘¢ London, 12th February, 1810. 

«The undersigned having received from their excellencies the mi- 
nisters, orders to repair immediately to England with written instruc- 
tions, for the purpose of communicating to the English government 
the situation of Holland; and of intimating to it the methods whith- 
appeared most likely to avert the fate which threatened the country, 
instantly proceeded to the Briel. He arrived there on the 2d of, 
February, departed from thence on the 3d, landed at Yarmout!: in 
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the evening of the 5th, immediately set out for London, and arrived 
there on the evening of the 6th. On the morning of the 7th, he 
requested an audience of the Marquis Wellesley, minister of foreign 
affairs, which was granted to him on the same day, at half past five 
o’clock. After having communicated to his -excellency the tenor of 
his instructions; and thoroughly discussed the principal question, he 
left the minister, having received a promise that he would lay the 
communications before the council, and would acquaint him with the 
result, | 

‘* Not having received any intimation from his excellency until the 
11th, the undersigned addressed a few lines to the minister, requesting 
him to enable the undersigned to give some account or indication of 
the ideas and disposition of the English government, by a conveyance 
which then offered. In consequence, a received, at twelve, an in- 
vitation for the same day, at nine in the evening, at which hour he 
went, and received an unofficial communication without signature, of 
which a copy is annexed.’”? — 

‘“‘ It appeared that the English ministry attaches infinite weight and 
importance to these Orders in Council, which form the immediate 
object of the overture of the government of Holland. —In fact, those 
measures appear to form the fundamental basis of the system upon 
which the present ministry founds all its principles and every part of 
its conduct, and it would appear that, so long as the war shall con- 
tinue, it is only from a change of ministry that we may expect other 
measures and other views.”’ 


To return to the American correspondence. —Our ministers 
having delayed, during a whole year, the appointment of a 
minister to the United States, the American government ac- 
counted it incumbent on them to recall Mr. Pinkney ; and the 
order to that gentleman to return appears to have reached him 
about the time at which he had succeeded in discovering the 
secret drift of Lord Wellesley’s general language and vague 
promises. 


‘ Mr. Pinkney to Mr. Smith. 


sé Sir, “‘ Tondon, January 17, 1811. 

«¢ T had the honour to receive on the sth instant, while I was con- 
fined by a severe illness, your letter of the 15th of November, and as 
soon as I was able, prepared a note to Lord Wellesley, in conformity 
with it. 

«¢ On the 3d instant, I had received a letter from Lord Wellesley, 
bearing date the 2gth ultimo, on the subject of the Orders in 
Council and the British blockades. — My answer to that letter was 
written under the pressure of indisposition, and the influence of more 
indignation than could well be suppressed. His letter proves, what 
scarcely required proof, that if the present government continues, we 
eannot be friends with England.” 


On quitting London, Mr. Pinkney left Mr. J. S. Smith in 


the capacity of Charge Paffaires ; who continued to correspond 
| with 
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with Mr. Russell at Paris, for the purpose of obtaining proofs 
calculated to satisfy our ministry of the repeal of the French 
decrees. Mr. Russell was indefatigable in this respect ; and his 
letters of the sth and 14th July 1811, printed in this collection, 
contain sufficient evidence of the futility of the plea alledged 
on our part for an adherence to our favourite Orders. In the 
Jatterof these communications, after having mentioned the release 
of several American vessels detained after 1. November, he adds: 


«¢ [ should have no doubt been able to have announced the release, 
by one geveral decision, of every American vessel captured since that 
period, if the only eaquiry were whether or not they had violated the 
Berlin aad Milan Decrees. Unfortunately, however, the practices of 
late years render the question of property extremely difficult to be 
satisfactorily decided amidst false papers and false oaths.’”?—* The 
Berliu and Milan Decrees have ceased to be executed on the high 
seas, and if the Orders in Council still continue to operate there, they 
surely are not supported by any principle of the law of retaliation, 
but must be considered as a simple and unqualified violation of our 
neutral and national rights.” 


Mr. Smith lost no time in communicating the information 
2 question to Our government: 


‘Mr. J. 8. Smith te the Marquis Wellesley. 


«© My Lord, ‘© Bentinck Street, July 23d, 1811. 

¢: The letter which I have the honour to present to = Lordship, 
has been just received by me from Mr. Russell. So full and complete 
is this document, that I conceive it quite unnecessary to add any 
comments or remarks of my own. I shall, however, have much plea- 
sure in furnishing any other explanations in my power, either verbal 
or written, that your Lordship may desire. 

«¢ Any doubts that may have existed here of the effectual repeal of 
the decrees of Berlin and Milan will now, I feel assured, be com- 
pletely removed; and I feel equally confident, that this revocation 
of the French edicts will be immediately followed by that of the 
Orders in Council, which affect the neutral commerce of the United 
States. I need not assure your Lordship of the great satisfaction I 
shall have in communicating this event to my government.”’ 


Lord Wellesley did not choose either to call in question the 
informat.on transmitted or to enter on any conference, but, 
with a view to farther delay, referred the whole to Mr. Foster, 
whom by this time our ministers had deemed it necessary to 
send out to America ; 


© Marquis Wellesley to J. 8. Smith, Esq. 


« Sir, “ Foreign Office, August 8, 1811 
‘¢ Your letter of the 23d ultimo has been under the consideration of 
his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, and has received all the atten- 
tion to which it is entitled, 
“ Tam 
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«© T am commanded by his Royal Highness to acquaint you, that 
he has thought fit to postpone the answer to your letter until advices, 
which are hourly expected, from Mr. Foster, shall have been 
received.” 


‘Lord Wellesley to J. 8. Smith, Esq. 
« Sir, : . © Foreign Office, August 14, 1811. 


«¢ Since the date of my last letter, | have the honour to inform you, 
that I have received a letter from Mr. Foster, his Majesty’s minister 
in America, by which it appears that he had actually commenced a 
negotiation with the government of the United States, respectin 
the British Orders in Council, His dispatches containing the parti- 
culars of the negotiation, have not yet reached me. Under these 
circumstances, I have transmitted a copy of your letter, together 
with its enclosure, to~-Mr. Foster, in order that those documents 
may receive full consideration in the progress of the discussions now 


depending in America.” 


No sooner did the American government receive a copy of 
these letters, than they transmitted them to Mr. Foster, and in- 
vited him to enter forthwith on the proposed negotiation : 


‘Mr. Monroe to Mr. Foster. 


« Sir, ‘¢ Department of State, October 17th, 1811. 

«¢ T have the honour to communicate to. you a copy of two letters 
from the Chargé d’affaires of the United States at Paris, to their 
Chargé d’affaires at London, and a copy of a correspondence of the 
latter with the Marquis of Wellesley on the subject. By this it will 
be seen that Mr. Smith was informed by the Marquis of Wellesley, 
that he should transmit to you a copy of the communication from 
Paris, that it might have full consideration in the discussion depend- 
ing here. 

«¢ Although an immediate repeal was to have been expected from 
your government, on the receipt of this communication, if the new 
proof which it affords of the French repeal was satisfactory ; yet it 
will be very agreeable to learn that you are now authorized to concur 
in‘an arrangement that will terminate both the Orders in Council and 
the Non+importation act.' I have the honour to be, &c. 


‘© Jas. Monror.’”” 


The Americans were far from suspecting that, during the 
whole of the business, our cabinet had no intention of relin- 
quishing the obnoxious Orders. It is really amusing to find 
Lord Wellesley professitig, in the month of August, to believe 
that Mr. Foster was engaged in an endeavour to meet the wishes 
of the American government; when two months afterward the 
business is advanced no farther than to a query on the part of 
the Americans, whether Mr. Foster has as yet received the 
necessary authotity. Lotd Wellesley remained in office several 
months longer, without shewing any wish to quicken the nego- 
tiation on which he affected to lay so much stress; and so 
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lately as last April, the answer of our ministry to the suffering ma- 
nufacturers of Birmingham implied that the govenrment had never 
seriously thought of rescinding the Orders in question. Neces- 
sity prescribed at last that which policy should long before have 
recommended. ‘The repeal came, but it came ungraciously. 
How different would have been its effects, had our cabinet 
adopted the change six or eight months sooner! Those who 
are not yet convinced of the pacific wishes of America. will 


do well to read the following extract of a letter from Mr. 
Monroe to Mr. Foster: 


“¢ Department of State, 26th July, 1811. 
“It is in the power of the British government, at this time, to 
enable the President to set the Non-importation law aside, by render- 
ing to the United States an act of justice. —If Great Britain will cease 
to violate their neutral rights by revoking her Orders in Council, on 
which event alone the President has the power, I am instructed to 


inform you, that he will, without delay, exercise it by terminating 
the operation of this law.” 


We have taken occasion, in our Number for August last, to 
explain a few of the convenient pretexts of which our ministers 
had no scruple to make use, for the purpose of rendering a 
strong measure palatable to the public. We shall now add 
a few observations on some diplomatic mysteries, in which our 
readers will not fail to trace the same laudable imitation of the 
Machiavelian policy of Bonaparte. Mr. Rose, junior, we have 
already*seen, (M.R. August,p.382.) was sent out on the singular 
plan’ of carrying an apology which it was never meant he. 
should deliver. The next step, though here (we confess) the 
double dealing is not quite so clear, was to empower.Mr. Erskine 
(see M. R. August, p. 382.) to treat by virtue of instructions 
which “ prohibited in substance what they allowed in words.” 
The third proceeding, in this extraordinary series, was the sending’ 
out of Mr. Jackson, (or, as some call him, Mr. Copenhagen 
Jackson,) who was certainly not the fittest of our envoys to 
employ, if we meant things to proceed amicably. It was per- 
fectly evident that the person, who had been an instrument in 
measures connected with the seizure of a neutral navy in 
Europe, must of all others be least acceptable to a neutral na- 
tion across the Atlantic; and as he happened to meet in 
Mr, Smith, the American. Secretary, a negociator of kindred 
passions, an explosion was not long to be avoided: but the. 
American government did not delay to make amends for the 
vehemence of their secretary, by transmitting, as we have seen,, 
explicit powers to Mr. Pinkney to settle matters in, London.. 
‘This was exactly what we ought to have wished; and the 
affront, if any existed, in the case of, Mr. Jackson, was. compen- 
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‘sated by the eagerness to adjust the difference at our own 
door:—but a speedy settlement, or indeed a speedy commence- 
ment of discussion, by no means suited the wish of our minis- 
ters. The delusive balance of trade in the year 1809 was 
uppermost in their calculations, and had bewildered the minds 
of greater men than Mr. Stephen. The mortifying discovery 
of non-payment from abroad had not yet been made ; and we 
never doubted the assurance of a handsome profit on our exports. 
In short, the Orders in Council were now proclaimed to be an 
engine for transferring the commerce of the world to the ship- 
ping of Great Britain; and, under these delectable impressions, 
we had no other thought than thatof maintaining, in all itsenergy, 
this wonderful system, At the same time, it was expedient te 
use smooth language towards America, and to prevent the 
two great parties in that republic from uniting against us, 
Mr. Canning had set the example of this hopeful course, and 
Lord Wellesley was not slow in following it. The repulse of 
Mr. Jackson was therefore regarded as fortunate, in affording 
us a plea for a farther delay of the promised treaty; and it is cu- 
rious to see, from the correspondence, how Mr. Pinkney was 
allowed to flatter himself, month after month, with the ex- 
pectation of the negotiation being cordially resumed : 


‘ Mr. Pinkney to Mr. Smith, American Secretary of State. 


«© London, 21st March, 1810. 

¢¢ On 2d January I had a conference with Marquis Wellesley, 
in the course of which I explained to him fully the grounds upon 
which I was instructed to request Mr. Jackson’s immediate recall, 
and upon which the official intercourse between that minister and 
the American government had been suspended. 

«Lord Wellesley’s reception of what I said to him was frank and 
friendly : and I left him with a persuasion that we should have no 
cause to be dissatisfied with the final course of his government on the 
subjects of our conference,”? 


Notwithstanding all this politeness, Lord Wellesley allowed 
Mr. Pinkney’s letter to remain many weeks unanswered : 


«¢ Although I was aware that the answer to my letter would not 
be very hastily given, I certainly was not prepared to expect the 
delay which has actually occurred. 

«< Between the delivery of my letter and the receipt of the reply, 
I had frequent conversations with Lord Wellesley, some of which 
poe at his own request, and related altogether to the subject of my 

etter.””"— ) 

‘«¢ From the disposition evinced by Lord Wellesley, I was inclined 
to hope that it might be in my power to announce to you, by the 
return of the corvette, that a new envoy would be charged, as the 
successor of Mr. Jackson, with instructions adapted to the purpose 


of honourable accommodation. 
«“ T recurred 
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« T recurred in subsequent conversations, as often as occasion pre- 
sented itself, to the attack on the Chesapeake and to the Orders in 
Council. It soon appeared, however, that a new envoy would not, 
in the first instance, be sent out to replace Mr. Jackson. It finally 
became certain that no definite proposal would, for the present at 
least, be made to us through any channel.” 


It was not, however, advisable to make Mr. Pinkney aware 
of the length of time during which we thought of putting off 
the nomination of an envoy. ‘The true diplomatic plan was to 
keep him in a state of expectation, and, above all, to make him 
think that Lord Wellesley was eager to promote the appoint- 
ment. ‘The delusion was carried so far, that Mr. Pinkney ex- 


pected not only a plenipotentiary but a plenipotentiary of rank ; 
and he thus writes to Mr. Smith: 


«“ London, July ist, 1810. 

* T think I can undertake to assure you that no change has taken 
place in the opinion of Lord Wellesley that a minister plenipotentiary 
of rank should be sent to the United States. I am persuaded that 
the result will be perfectly satisfactory to the President.’? 


«“ London, Aug. 14th, 1810. 

“© Tam not yet able to say positively who the new minister will be. 
Lord and some others are spoken of. Lord Wellesley has 
given me no other written information on the subject than is contained 
in his letter of the 22d ultimo, already communicated to you. His 
verbal information has been to the same effect, with this addition, that 
he retained his opinion (mentioned in my unofficial letter to you of 
the 4th of January last) that the minister to America ought to be a 
man of rank. As far as may be prudent, I shall not fail to do all in 
my power to expedite the appointment.”’ 





Another fortnight, however, elapsed without the nomination 
of the promised ambassador : 


‘ Mr. Pinkney to Mr. Smith. 


« Sir, « London, August 29, 1810. 

“ I dined yesterday with Lord Wellesley, and found that he had 
only returned to town in the morning. He still complained of indis- 
position; but i certainly could not be considered as unfitting him for 
business. In a short conversation before dinner he told me that he 
believed he should recommend to the King the appointment of a 
minister plenipotentiary to the United States, either this week or the 
next; that he had two persons in his eye, (both men of high rank) 
but that he could not with propriety name them to me at present.””— 

‘¢ You perceive that notwithstanding past promises nothing has yet 
been done ; and that there is no security that we shall have any thin 
but promises. I am truly disgusted with this, and would, if I Gallowed 
my own inclination, put a speedy end to it. It is better, however, 
te do nothing of an irritating nature.” 


Mr. Pinkney now began to understand the way in which he 
had been led on from time to time, and, in his subsequent let- 
ters, 
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ters, we find no allusion to the expected “ man of rank.” ight 
months more were allowed to pass before ministers chose to 
dispatch an ambassador; and the “man of high rank” then 
proved to be Mr. Foster. Even then a negotiator would not 
have been sent, had not appearances been such as to threaten 
the approach of war from America; and, after all, Mr. Foster, 
when sent across the Atlantic, had- no power to accede to the 
rescinding of the Orders in Council. His mission seemed 
confined to the composition of argumentative papers; and, 
much as we regret the result, it must be admitted that, at that 
time, after four years of wrangling, a resort to war appeared to 
be the only way of bringing our ministers to a point. It was not 
till the month of June last that our cabinet seriously determined 
on settling matters with America. 7 

This mortifying picture of ministerial duplicity, though con- 
cealed from the British public, was in a great measure known 
in the United States: but it produced less sensation than might 
have been expected, in consequence of corresponding injustice 
on the part of other European states. Not only had Bonaparte 
defrauded ‘and plundered the Americans, but his auxiliaries, the 
Danish privateers in the Baltic, had followed his example with 
such shameless audacity, that the Americans found it at last in- 
dispensable to send a special envoy to Copenhagen. Mr. Erving, 
the gentleman mentioned'in the preceding article, having been 


intrusted with this mission, proceeded to the North, and made 
the following report of his reception : at 


“ Copenhagen, June 23d, 1811. 
“The evils which our commerce has suffered here, though very 
considerable, yet have not been quite so extensive as has been gene- 
rally believed ; and you will learn also with very particular pleasure, 
that the depredations of the Danish privateers, have been discontinued 
since my arrival. I can state the results to be nearly thus : 


«¢ Captures in 1809 - - . 38 
Condemnations in 18909 a . - aR 
Captures in Norway in the year 1810 . 36 


Of which are pending in the high court 8, and not one 
has been finally condemned. 
Captures in Holstein, Sleswick, and the Danish 


islands, in 1810 m . 68 
Condemned - ‘a “ a 22 
Pending ~ m » . 6. 
Convoy cases, year 1810 - ~ - 18 
Condemned ‘ ‘ . . 8 
Pending - - ° ~ 10° 
Total amount of captures in 1809 and 1810 + = - I6@ 


Total condemnations, 42, of which 16 were vessels which had 
broken the embargo or non-intercourse, or are otherwise not genuine 
American cases. 


Pending cases, including 10 convoy cases - 


24 
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‘«‘ There have been tried in the lower prize court of this place, ‘and 
acquitted without delay, two or three, and one of them with damages 
against the captors, being the first case in which damages have been 
given at Copenhagen. Finally, of the 14 cases (not-convoy cases) 
which were pending before the high court on my arrival, four,have 
been acquitted ; and though the privateersmen and all concerned with 
them (and the ramifications of their business are mnmgense have made 
every effort to bring on condemnations, yet the tribunal, otherwise 
perhaps well disposed to proceed, has been steadily held back by the 
government. ’ : 

‘¢ T have had several interviews with Mr. de Rosenkrantz. Yester- 
day he told me very explicitly, that against the definitive decisions of 
the high court I must not hope for any redress; he trusted that for 


the future we should not have any cause to-complain, but for the past 
there was no remedy.’ : 


Such are the depredations which await the unprotected 
neutral in a season of general commotion; depredations which, 
whether committed by French, Danes, or English, are fit only 
for the meridian of Algiers. Let us relieve ourselves frony the 
disgust excited by such humiliating practices, in contemplat- 
ing a memorable instance of active benevolence on the part of 
an individual. We find-it recorded in Mr. Erving’s letter : 


‘¢ T cannot close this letter without acknowledging the very great 
services of Mr. Isaachson, our consul at Christiansand; you will 
observe, Sir, in the lists which I shall send to you, that of thirty- 
six vessels carried into the ports of Norway in the year 1810, only 
four were condemned in the inferior courts of that district ; this has 
been wholly owing to the unwearied exertions of-Mr. Isaachson. He 
found our people in the most distressed situation ; entirely friendless, 
in the hands of, surrounded by, and ready to be sacrificed. to the 
rapacity of, the privateersmen and their connections ; he volunteered 
in their service; he boldly opposed himself to the host of their 
oppressors ; he made each man’s cause his own; he provided for 
every man’s wants; in short, his intrepidity and independence, and 
disinterestedness of character, his constant zeal and industry, saved 


them from ruin, and with gratitude very honourable to themselves, 
they never cease to praise him.’ 


It remains that we make a few additional observations. on 
the book which has supplied the above extracts. ‘Though use- 
ful by presenting much in a small compass, it is put together 
in so odd a manner as to deserve scarcely any other title than 
that of a political medley. ‘The numeration of the pages is 
altered four times ; which, together with the head-titles of .4- 
pendix, and the signatures of Vols.i. ii. and iii., shews that ‘the 
whole is made up of detached pieces from some other publica- 
tion; and unluckily the perplexity thus caused is not suffici- 
ently remedied by a full table of contents.: In so miscellaneous.a 
collection, instead of assigning only a few lines by way of index 
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to thirty or forty pages, every document of consequence should 
have been specifically pointed out. The value of the compila- 
tion is farther lessened PY the admission of some papers of 
doubtful authenticity, such as the pretended confidential letter 
of Champagny in October 1810, and Bonaparte’s allecged 
speech in March 1811 to the merchants of Paris. The public 
are now tolerably well satisfied of the character of these papers ; 
and the insertion of them among authentic documents, hke the 
appearance of a lady of frail morals in a modest circle, has a 
tendency to cast.a shade over the reputation of the whole. 


on Aut 





Art. IX. Rejected Addresses; or, The New Theatrum Poetarums 
1zmo. 4s. 6d. Boards. Miller, Bow-street. 1812. 


yer species of humour which consists in imitating the style 
of well-known writers, and in attributing compositions 
to them which they might have produced, has not been unfre- 
quent in England: but the difficulty of abstaining from carica- 
ture in these attempts, and at thé same time the necessity of 
heightening the usual manner of the author with a delicate 
degree of exaggeration, have proved obstacles to the general 
success of such endeavours. At present, we do not recollect 
above four or five instances in which this kind of jeu d’ esprit 
has been popular ;—especially if we confine ourselves to more 
modern times. Beginning with the celebrated pamphlet of 
‘© Anticipation,” in which Mr. Tickell so happily foretold some 
of the speeches of our greatest orators, we can reckon only five 
eminently successful productions of the nature in question: —viz. 
s¢ Anticipation ;” the** Probationary Odes ;” “The Rolliad ;” parts of 
“ The Anti-jacobin Newspaper ;” and the “ Rejected Addresses.” 

Those of our readers, who are not yet thoroughly acquainted 
with the merits of the little volume before us, will be equally 
surprized and pleased when they discover the justice of the 
classification which we have made above, and find that the last 
in our list of humorous imitations thoroughly deserves to be 
ranked with its predecessors. ‘That such readers may imme- 
diately be enabled to adopt a very general opinion, we shall not 
delay their amusement by any superfluous remarks of our own: 
but, after having briefly recorded the origin and design of the 
publication, we shall proceed to extract rather copious passages, 
illustrative of the great versatility of talent with which many of 
our more distinguished versifiers are here imitated. 

A prize for poetical contention having been proposed in the 
address to be spoken at the opening of Drury-lane new Theatre, 
the lucky idea of publishing a collection of imaginary ‘ Re- 
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jected Addresses,’ and of attributing them to popular names, oc- 
curred to the present author *. The initials of the supposed 4d- 
dressers are subjoined to the titles of their respective poems: but, 
since without this aid the extraordinary spirit and fidelity of the 
imitation would, in every case, have betrayed the original intended, 
we see no impropriety in our giving the names at full length. 

The first address in the volume is ascribed to W. T. Fitzge- 
rald, Esq.; the well-known loyalty and patriotism of whose poe- 
tical effusions, and indeed every other characteristic of his 
style, (especially that of the hecatomb of sense offered on the 
single altar ef sound,) are most happily hit off. Let the fol- 
lowing specimens speak for themselves : 





¢ Hail glorious edifice! stupendous work ! 
God bless the Regent, and the Duke of York!’ , 


¢ Gallia’s stern despot shall in vain advance 

From Paris, the metropolis of France ; 

By this day month the monster shall not. gain 

A foot of land in Portugal or Spain. ; 
W) See Wellington in Salamanca’s field 

Forces his Ecouslal General to yield, 

Breaks through his lines, and leaves his boasted Marmont 
Expiring on the plain without an arm on: 
Madrid he enters at the cannon’s mouth, 
And then the villages still further south. . 
Base Buonaparte, filled with deadly ire, 
Sets one by one our playhouses on fire: _ 
Some years ago he pounced with deadly glee on _ 
The Opera House, then burnt down the Padded 7— 


Again, 





‘ Who burnt (confound his soul!) the houses twain 
Of Covent Garden and of Drury Lane? 
Who, while the British squadron lay off Cork, 
(God bless the Regent and the Duke of York.) 
With a foul earthquake ravaged the Caraccas, 
And raised the price of dry goods and tobaccos? 
Who makes the quartern lof and Luddites rise ? 
Who fills the butchers’ shops with large blue flies ? 
Who thought in flames St. James’s court to pinch ? 
Who burnt the wardrobe of poor Lady Finch ? 
Why he, who, forging for this isle a yoke, t 





Reminds me of a line I lately spoke, 
« The tree of freedom is the British oak.”? 


‘ Bless every man possessed of aught to give ; 


Long may Long Tilney Wellesley Long Pole live ; 


— 





* Or, rather, as we understand, authors ;—two gentlemen of the name 
of Smith, (of the profession of the law, in the city, ) who had before suc- 
ceeded in some anonymous songs, and migor writings for the stage. 
Rev. Nov. 1812. | U God 
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God bless the army, bless their coats of scarlet, 

God bless the navy, bless the Princess Charlotte, 
God bless the guards, tho’ worsted Gallia scoff, 

God bless their pig-tails, though they’re now cut off ; 
And Oh, in Downing-street should Old Nick revel, 
England’s prime minister, then bless the Devil !’ 


‘ The Baby’s Debut’ follows: it is spoken in the character 
of Nancy Lake, a girl eight years of age; who is drawn on 
the stage in a child’s chaise by her uncle’s porter, Samuel 
Hughes. We have room only for one short extract, which 
needs not be attributed to Mr. W. Wordsworth. ‘The vacant 
simplicity of the thoughts, and the perverse silliness of courtin 
the use of vulgar and canosyilabid words in poetry, are self- 
evident proofs of authenticity : 

¢ What a large floor, ’tis like a town! 
The carpet, when they lay it down, 
Woiit hide it, I'll be bound; 
And there’s a row of lamps, my eye ! 
How they do blaze! I wonder why 
They keep them on the ground.’ 


The author might have chosen his motto to this address from 
Cowper ; | 
“ A little address 
May be followed, perhaps, by a smile :” 
but he may have done better in adopting the words of Cum- 
berland, used on a similar subject: — | 


_ & Nature’s true ideot I prefer to thee.” 


© Cui Bono?’ by Lord Byron, is a most living imitation of 
«© Childe Harold.” . The verses, in the first place, are very 
good ; and the flow of Spenser’s stanza, as written by Lord B., 
is entirely preserved. ‘The boldness and occasional quaintness 
of the noble author’s phraseology are equally well imitated ; 
and that satiety of pleasure, and wearisomeness of existence, 
that almost absorbing sensation of the * dull, stale, and unpro- 
fitable” in life, which pervade his Lordship’s melancholy but 
strong effort of genius, are here re-echoed and ridiculed in an 
unrivalled manner : 


¢ Sated with home, of wife, of children tired, 
The restless soul is driyen abroad to roam 3 
Sated abroad, all seen, yet nought admired, 
The restless soul is driven to ramble home ; 
Sated with both, beneath new Drury’s Dome 
The fiend Ennui awhile consents to pine, 
‘There growls, and curses, like a deadly Gnome, 
Scorning to view fantastic Columbine, 
Viewing with scorn and hate the nonsense of the Nine. 
¢ Ye 
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+ Ye reekless dtipes, whio hither wend your way, 
To gaze on dupes Who miéét an eqiial doom, 
| —. pastimes glittering to betray, 
Like falling stars in hife’s eterrial gloom, 
What seek ye here? Joy’s evanescent bloom ? 
Woe’s me! the brightest wreaths she ever gave 
Are but as flowérs that decorate a tomb, 
Man’s heart, the mournfal urh oer which they wave, 
Is sacred to despair, its pedestal the grave. 
¢* Has life so little store of real woes, . 
' ‘That here ye wend to taste fictitious grief ? 
Or is it that from truth such anguish flows 
Ye court the lying drama for relief? | 
Long shall ye find the pang, the respite brief, 
Or if one tolerable page appears 
In folly’s volume, ’tis the actor’s leaf, 
Who dries his own by drawing other’s tears, 
And raising présent mirth, makes glad his future years.’ 


We must subjoin one other brief specimen, which is as 
ludicrously solemn as any thing that we recollect. 


¢ Shakespeare, how true thine adage, * fair is foul !”? 
To him whosé soul ‘s with fruition fraught, 
The song of Braham is dn Irish howl, 
Thinking is but an idle waste of thought, 
And nought is évery thing, and every thing is nought !? 


A prose address by W..Cobbett succeeds. It is spdken in the 
character of a Hampshire farmer whg has rarely visited the 
theatres, and who declarés hié inténtion of doing so as rarely in 
future, until ¢ that aborhinable custom of taking money at the 
doors is discontinued.’ Fle praises the want of ornament in 
the exterior of the theatre, which, he reminds the audience, ‘is 
of truly English manufacture, a plain, homely, honest, indus- 
trious, wholesome, drown brick playhouse.’ He says to that 
‘ most thinking people,’ whom he addresses, ¢ you might have 
sweltered till doomsday in that place with the Greck name,’ 
(the Lyceum) ¢ and neither Lord Castlereagh, Mr. Canning, no 
nor the Marquis Wellesley, would have turned a trowel to help 
you out! Remember that. Never forget that. Read it to 
~ children, and to your children’s children.’ He rejoices to 

e informed, although he does not vouch for it, that Macbeth 
and Lady Macbeth are no longer to have ¢ more gold and silver 
plaistered over their doublets than would have kept an honest 
family in butchers’ meat and flannel from year’s end to year’s 
end :’ but that Lady M, is to appear ‘in a plain quilted petti- 
coat,’ and Macbeth ‘in a pair of black calamanco breeches, Not 
Sa/amanca ; no, nor Talavera neither, my most noble Marquis ; 
but plain, honest, black ee stuff breeches,’ i. 
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In ‘The Living Lustres,’ by Thomas (Anacreon)Moore, the poet 
recommends a row of female beauties instead of Jamps to light 
the theatre. This is perhaps not so perfectly good an imitation 
as most of the others, but the following stanza will be recog- 
nized and applauded by the author’s warmest admirers : 


¢ And dear is the Emerald Isle of the Ocean, 
Whose daughters are fair as the foam of the wave 3 
Whose sons, unaccustomed to rebel commotion, 
Tho’ joyous are sober, tho’ peaceful are brave !” 


_ © The Rebuilding,’ by Robert Southey, must (we think) 
greatly please that original poet. It may be considered as a 
new edition of the curse of Kehama, abridged, with very slight 
variations : 


¢ I ama blessed Glendoveer ; 
*T is mine to speak and yours to hear. 
Midnight, yet not a nose 
From Tower-hill to Piccadilly snored! 
Midnight, yet not a nose 
From Indra drew the essence of repose. 
See with what crimson fury, 
By Indra fann’d the god of fire ascends the walls 
of Drury ; 
The tops of houses, blue with lead, 
Bend beneath the landlord’s tread ; 
Master and ’prentice, serving man and lord, 
4 Nailor and.taylor, 
~«g: . Grazier and brazier, . 
. Thro’ streets and alleys pour’d, , 
All, all abroad to gaze, 
~ And wonder at the blaze. 
‘ Thick calf, fat foot, and slim knee, 
: Mounted on roof and chimney, 
The mighty roast, the mighty stew 
: To see; 
As if the dismal view 
_ Were but to them a Brentford jubilee.’ 
Again ’ | 
* Now come the men of fire to quench the fires, 
To Russel-street, see Globe and Atlas flock, 
Hope gallops first and second Rock ; 
On flying heel, 
See Hand in Hand 
| O’ertake the band, 
View with what glowing wheel 
He oa 
Phoenix ; 
While Albion scampers from Bridge-street, Blackfriars, 
Drury 
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Drury Lane! Drury Lane! 
Drury Lane! Drury Lane! 
They shout and they hollow again and again. 
All, all in vain ! 
Water turns steam ; 
Each blazing beam 
Hisses defiance to the eddying spout ; 
It seems but too plain that nothing can put it out ; 
Drury Lane! Drury Lane? 
See Drury Lane expires !’ 


_ Apollo, or Surya, intitled ¢ the beaming one,’ and Harlequin, 
addressed as follows, 


‘ Oh brown of slipper, as of hat !’ 





must surely have been suggested by the author of the *¢ Curse,” 
the friend of George Withers, himself. 

‘Drury’s Dirge,’ by Laura Matilda, is well executed, but out of 
time and place. This is stepping aside for the worthy purpose of 
‘‘thrice slaying the slain.” The existence of the Della Crus- 
cans is only to be remembered in their epitaph. As Curl and his 
crew would have gone out like a stinking candle, unless they had 
been preserved in all their bad odour by the Dunciad, so would 
the nameless sentimentalists in question have expired, had they 
not been consecrated to eternal ridicule in the Baviad and 
Meviad : but one such shrine is enough for worthlessness. 

‘The Tale of Drury Lane,’ by Walter Scott, Esq., is not 
uniformly successful: but a part of it is Marmion himeelf. 
For instance, the topography of London, and the names, and 
dresses, and engines of the firemen, are as minute and as full 
of repetition (that soul of ballad-writing) as propriety required: 
but the pervading force and rapidity of Scott’s genius are 
wanting in the poetry. Must we say 


‘‘ Within that circle none dares tread but he ?”” _ 
Assuredly, they are only the obvious faults of this writer which 


are here burlesqued : — but who is Aristarchus enough to frown — 


at the following attempt of ‘ Higginbottom’ to rescue * Mug- 
gins 2” 
Py . 


‘ Did none attempt, before he fell, 

To succour one they lov’d so well? 

Yes, Higginbottom did aspire, 

( His fireman’s soul was all on fire, ) 
His brother chief to save ; 

But ah? his reckless generous ire 
Serv’d but to share his grave ! 

Mid blazing beams and scalding streams, — 

Thro’ fire and smoke he dauntless broke, 
Where Muggins broke before. 


U3 But 
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But sulphury stench and boiling drench 

Destroying sight o’erwhelmed him quite, 
He sunk to rise no more. 

Still o’er his head, while: Fate he braved, 

His whizzing water-pipe he waived ; 

«© Whitford and Mitford ply your pumps, 

“* You Clutterbuck, come stir your stumps, 

*¢ Why are you in such doleful dumps! 

“ A fireman and afraid of bumps! 

«© What are they fear’d on, fools, ’od rot ’em,” 

Were the last words of Higginbottom.’ 


* A Prologue by Johnson’s Ghost,’ which is the next in suc» 
cession, contains some passages in which the abstract terms and 
the sesquipedalia verba of the great moralist are justly though 
ludicrously represented: but, on the whole, the copy 1s over- 
charged, and it is entirely out of date. ; fis 

‘ The beautiful Incendiary, by the Hon. W.S.’ meaning Mr. 
Spencer*, is, in parts, very fortunate; the opening in particular: 


* Sobriety cease to be sober, 
Cease, Labour, to dig and to delve; 
All hail to this tenth of October, 
One thousand eight hundred and twelve.’ 


‘ Fire and Ale,’ by M. G. Lewis, Esq., revives the half-for- 
gotten extravagancies of The Tales of Wonder,” and displays 
as much fancy as the wildest attempts of the original : 

* Look ! look! ’tis the ale king! so stately and starch, 
Whose votaries scorn to be sober ; 
He pops from his vat, like a cedar or torch ; 
Brown stout is his doublet, he hops in his march, 
__ And froths at the mouth in October. 
‘ His spear is a spigot, his shield,is a bung,’ &c, &c. 


The allusion to the restorer of Old Drury in this passage is 
good-humoured and unobjectionable. | ey 


¢ Play House Musings,’ by S.'T. Coleridge, isone of the best 
‘burlesques that we ever had the pleasure of reading. The 
mournful yet familiar sentimentality of these * Musings’ opens 
an exquisite vein of humour : : : 


* My pensive public, wherefore look you sad ? 
I had a grandmother, she kept a donkey 
To carry to the mart her crockery ware, 
And when that donkey Jook’d me in the face, 
His face was sad! and you are sad, my public ! 





* ‘This imitation has been supposed to be intended for Mr. Skeffing- 
ton, instead cf Mr.Spencer : but in bath cases the title Acrcuralle is 
Ancorrect. 
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¢ Joy should be yours: this tenth day of October 
Again assembles us in Drury Lane. 
Long wept my eye to sée the timber planks 
That hid our ruins; many a day I cried 
Ah me! I fear they never will rebuild it ! 
Till on one eve, one joyful Monday eve, 
As along Charles Street I prepar’d to walk, 
Just at the corner, by the pastry cook’s, 
I heard a trowel tick against a brick. 
I look’d me up, and strait a parapet, 
Uprose at least seven itches o’er thé planks. 
Joy to'thee, Drury ! to myself I said, 
He of Blackfriats Road who hymn’d thy downfal 
In loud hosannahs, and’ who prophecied 
That flames like those from prostrate Solyma 
Would scorch the hand that ventur’d to rebuild thee, 
Has proved a lying prophet.’— 


‘ Oh! ’twas a goodly sound to hear the people 
Who watch’d the work, express their various thoughts ! 


While some believed it never would bé finish’d, 
Some on the contrary believed it would. 


‘ I’ve heard our front that faces Drury Lane, 
Much criticised ; they say ’tis vulgar brick work, 
A mimic manufactory of floor cloth. 

One of the morning papers wish’d that front 
Cemented like the front in Brydges Street \ 
As it now looks they call it Wyatt’s Mermaid, 
A handsome woman with a fish’s tail.’ 


The conclusion is indeed ‘ to the life :” 


¢ Amid the freaks that modern fashion sanctions, 
It grieves me much to see live animals 
Brought on thé stage. Grimaldi has his rabbit, 
Laurent his cat, and Bradbury his pig ; 
Fie on such tricks! Johnson, the machinist 
Of former. Drury, imitated life 
Quite to the life. The elephant in Blue Beard, 
Stuff’d by his hand, wound round his lithe proboscis 
As spruce as he who roar’d in Padmanaba. 


‘ Nought born on earth should die. 
I reverence the coachman who cries ** Gee,”’ 
And spares the lash. When I behold a spider 
Prey on a fly, a magpie on a worm, 
Or view a butcher with horn-handled knife, 
Slaughter a tender lamb as dead as mutton, 
Indeed, indeed, I’m very, very sick ! 


295 


On hackney stands 


[Exit bastily.}" 


‘ Drury Lane Hustings,’ by ¢ A Pic NicPoet,’ is a song of very 
little merit; and who is the author intended, we are ignorant. 
U4 ¢ Archi, 
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¢ Architectural Atoms,’ by Dr. Busby, contain an imit 

of an inedited work; and, not having attended the Doctor’s reci- 
tations, we have no means of appreciating the similarity: but 
we perceive a strong likeness of Dr. Darwin in several passages, 
whether that resemblance be intentional or accidental. Per- 
haps, indeed, the imitation may &i/l two birds with one stone ;— 
and that this must often be the case, a very superficial ac- 
quaintance with modern poetry will sufficiently evince. Who 
can precisely distinguish between some compositions of Ana- 
creon Moore, Lord Strangford, and Mr. Spencer ? Who exactly. 
knows where Wordsworth’s childishness ends, and Southey’s 
puerility begins ? Who can indisputably mark the line of cir+ 
cumvallation, which shuts out Scott in his feebler moments from 
Constance of Castile, * from the Minstrels of Acre, + from 
Roncevalles, { from Wallace, § from Christina ? || 


¢¢ 





facies nbn omnibus una 
“¢ Nec diversa tamen, qualis decet esse sororum.” 


¢ The Theatrical Alarm Bell,’ by the editor of the Morning 
Post, exhibits some good burlesque on outrageous loyalty; and 
on that irrational idea, which seems to engross the minds of 
so many party-men, that those who oppose them must neces- 
sarily be wicked as well as foolish. 

¢ An Address without a Phoenix, by S. T. P.’, compared with 
what is said [about the introduction of a Phoenix into such 
compositions] in the preface, seems to have been written by the 
author, or some of his friends. It is evidently serious, 
and perhaps as evidently shews the truth of the old saying, 
“© non omnia possumus omnes.” The humour of S. T. P., we 
are greatly inclined to think, exceeds his gravity. However 
this may be, the address in question, if it must have a model, 
resembles a cento from Pope and our other genuine poets, more 
than any modern original. ‘ Up leap’d the Muses,’ indeed, is 
too close and literal a translation of the avopecav of Homer. 
© Up rose the King of men with speed’ has more dignity. 

The succeeding addresses by Momus Medlar, Esq. 4 are very 
inferior to the imitations. ‘There is little human merit in a 
mere horse-laugh ; and yet it is impossible to be so ‘ stubborn 
as to resist all tendency to laughter,” (according to Johnson’s 
charge against Swift,) when we read such a chorus as the fol- 





= “—— os 


* By Sotheby. + Anonymous. t By F. T. Balfour. 
 § By Miss Holford. | By Miss Mitford. 
—— this nom de guerre, we conclude one or both of these 
authors to have written that great dramatic work intitled The 
H ghgate Tunnell,’? and some others of a similar nature, 
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lowing, in the burlesque on the play of TheStranger, who is in- 
troduced 


‘ With his sentimentalibus lachrymz roar’em, 
And pathos and bathos delightful to see, 
And chop and change ribs a-la-mode Germanorum, 
And high diddle ho diddle, pop tweedle dee.’ 


‘ The Theatre,’ by the Rev. G. Crabbe, does ample justice 
to the subject and the author. It contains some lines, indeed, 
which again remind us of Dr. Darwin instead of their supposed 
writer: but the story of the loss of Pat Jennings’s hat, which 
drops from the upper into the lower gallery, for plain vulgar 
flatness of idea and expression, is unequalled even by the 
choicest specimens in the “ Borough,” or the “Tales.” Why 
will an author, who abounds in beautiful passages, voluntarily 
degrade his poetical character, by a false estimate of the merit 
of being quite homespun and zatural, or by the most culpable 
carelessness of style? — either, in short, by some absurd theory, 
or by the idlest practice? Why destroy all the delusion, all the 
beau ideal of poetry, by mixing with some of its most charme 
ing efforts such a tame tissue of low thoughts and prosaic 
expressions ? Why be content to lose the world for a poor- 
house ? 

‘ Pat Jennings in the upper gallery sat, 
But leaning forward, Jennings lost his hat ; 
Down from the gallery the beaver flew, 
And spurn’d the one to settle in the two.» 
How shall he act? Pay at the gallery door 
Two shillings for what cost when new but four? 
Now, while his fears anticipate a thief, 
John Mullins whispers, take my handkerchief. 
Thank you, cries Pat, but one won’t make a line ; 
Take mine, cried Wilson, and cried Stokes, take mine. 
A motley cable soon Pat Jennings ties, 
Where Spital-fields with real India vies, 
Like Iris’ bow, down darts the painted hue, 
Starr’d, striped, and spotted, yellow, red, and ssf 
Old calico, torn silk, and cha new; 
George Green below, with palpitating hand, 
Loops the last ’kerchief to the beaver’s band ; 
Up soars the prize; the youth, with joy unfeign’d, 
Regain’d the felt, and felt what he regain’d, 
While to the applauding galleries grateful Pat 
Made a low bow, and touch’d the ransom’d hat.’ 


The concluding example of wanton humour (if it can so be 
called) is attributed to G. Colman the Younger: but ‘ Punch’s 
Apotheosis’ is very unworthy of that humourist, excepting in 
his idlest and worst manner. It is therefore much more appro- 
priately 
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priately given to Mr. ¥.H. (we presume, Mt. Theddore Hook,) 
in the second edition of the * Rejected Addresses :’ —this pro 
bably was suggested by the alteration of the hero in the 
Dunciad. 

We now take our leave of this: pleasirig publication ; which 
may not only, be said: to have increased “+ the stock of harmless 
gaiety,” but which, if rightly taken, is capable of producing a 
Serious intprovement in our literature. Yet we are not sanguine 
as to its effecting any part of what it ought to effect 3. because 
we fear that the self-love of authorship will scarcely suffer even 
the poet, whose bad taste has received. the best tempered adme- 
nition in this burlesque, to profit by the hint, and, ‘ flinging 
away; the qworser part” of himself, 

*¢ ‘To. live more: nobly with: the’ purer half.” 

A: publication: which professes to. supply us with some of the’ 

real Rejected: Addresses has just appeared, Hod 
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Ant. X. Sermons preached on public Occasions ; with Notes, and an 
Appendix, on various important Subjects: By R. Valpy, D:D. 
F.A.S. 8vo. 2Vols; About 350. pp. in each Vol. 188. 
Boards. Longmanand'Co. 1811. 


O" duty very often requires us to announce volumes of 
sermons, but: rarely permits’ us to speak highly’ in com- 
mendation of them. A’ case of the latter kind, however, is. 
now before us, for it cannot be denied that as a pteather Dr. 
Valpy ranks in the first class ; that he unites the rare qualities 
of learning, judgment, and liberality; and that his discourses 
are replete with the dulcia of composition. It is not now for the 
first time, indeed, that we bear testimony to his merits, When 
the Doctor-first appeared before the public as a clergyitian, in 
a charity-sermon delivered at Bury, Suffolk, October 175 1779, 
(No. 1. in Vol. i.) we briefly sketched the merits of the preacher, 
though he then chose to remain'anonymous*.. In 1794 he 
published two assize-sermons, (Nos. 2. and 3.) to which he 
affixed his name, and which we commended + as “bearing 
strong marks of brilliant talents and sound erudition.” Our 
praise, however, on that occasion, was not altogether unqua- 
lified ; and we are pleased to find that this candid writer, so far 
from being offended by our strictures, has im this: republica- 
tion omitted the passages to: which we then objected. ‘The 
sermon on the consecration of the colors of the Reading As- 
_ soviation, preached August 13, 1798, being No. 5. in this'series, 
was: reviewed by ‘us in Vol. xxviit, N: 5. p. 236.3 and: that” 
which was delivered in behalf of'the Humane Society, (No. 6.) 


* See Rev. Vol. lxiv. p. 80. + See M. R. Vol. xiii. N.S. Pp. 212. 
in 
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in Vol. xl. N.S. p. 335. The Fast Sermon (No. 4.), preached 
March 7, 1797, and a discourse recommendatory of the Reading 
Dispensary, and of similar institutions in other places (No. 7.); 
seem to have been overlooked by. ys, at the periods of their 
original appearance. The last sermon in. this collection, which 
was preached at Reading in April £809, and afterward in 
several other pane the British and Foreign Bible-Society, 
now. appears in print (we believe) for the first time; and, as 
the subject of it has lately: excited considerable attention, the 
sentiments of so enlightened a scholar as Dr. Valpy will be 
allowed to require a full statement and examination. Before, 
however, we enter on this office, it will be necessary to turn 
back to the author’s preface, in which he speaks of himself 
both as a preacher and an annotator. After having adverted 
to the several di€courses which compose this collection, and 
stated that they were published in consequence of the. request 
of the congregations before which they: were preached, he 
proceeds to ‘apologise for the notes, as well' as: for the appended 
dissertations which occupy the whole of the second volume; 
and to state, moreover, the motives by which he has been 
actuated : | 


‘ Observations of a critical, historical and political nature, which 
were inadmissible in the sermons; have been subjoined, in the form of 
notes. Some of these were of such magnitude, that it was thought 
necessary to consign them to an appendix. In these I have somes 
times thought myself called upon by a.sense of duty to the interests 
of my King, my country, and my church, to.oppose the opinions and 
measures of men, whose motives I respect, and. whose character: I 
admire. If, I have mistaken one fact, or made.one false. conclusion, 
I am ready to correct the one, and retract the other. The cause of 


patriotism, of religion, and of truth, is.the, sole object, of these obser-) 


vations. If they suggest one salutary regulation, my purpose is. 
completely fulfilled. 

‘ I have endeavoured te avoid personal allusions. Of those, whose 
opinions. I contrevert, the names-are seldom expressed. Tie public 
are interested only in the confirmation or confutation. of their senti- 
ments. ‘They themselves cannot be deceived in the quotation or ap-« 


phcation of their arguments. ‘Tlie field of defence is open to themy 


f any expression should unfortunately wound the feelings of any in- 
dividual, ‘* Let my disclaiming from a purposed evil free me in his 
most generous thoughts ;”’ let it be expunged. : 

‘ To promote the public welfare is the object of this work. Ifit 
is successful, the end is attained: if not, it is useless to persevere. 
In either case, the reader 74 be assured that this is the last time 
that I appear in the field of polemical’ or. political ‘discussion, as a 


writer or dsa speaker. ‘The remainder of my days shall be devoted’ 


to the discharge of professional and religious duties. If I cannot 
procure, I will pray for the peace of Jérusalém.?” : 
_*¢ Hic eestus artemque repono.’’ 


It 
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_It is impossible not to be pleased: with the ingenuous and 
manly style of this declaration ; :and we sincerely wish that all 
who address the public were guided by similar views. 

The British and Foreign Bible-Society has been warmly 


" patronized on the one hand; and as furiously attacked on the 


other ; and the controversy, which this liberal, extensive, and 
truly Christian institution has occasioned in a ~protestant 
country, is one of the most astonishing phznomena in this age 
of anomalies. It is almost past belief that learned members of 
our Established Church, which professes to erect itself on the 
authority of theScriptures,and which maintains in its very articles 
that these (Scriptures) contain all things necessary to salvation,” 
should express the smallest alarm at the proposal of having the 
Sacred Books widely distributed, without note or comment. A 
more glaring instance of indiscretion it is hardly possible to pro- 
duce; forthevery position laid down by the opponents of the Bible- 
Society involves a much severer reflection on the church whose 
advocates they profess to be, than it is in the power of all the 
sectaries in the empire to inflict. On this occasion, therefore, 
it may be said that the greatest enemies of the Established 
Church are ‘those of her own household.” We are happy to 
find that Dr. Valpy does not belong to this corps of affected 
alarmists, but that, in his usual tone of good sense, he asks, 
‘ can an apprehension be seriously expressed that the interests 
of the Church of England will suffer by the distribution of 
the word of God ?? Persuaded that his own church cannot be 
injured, and that the world at large must be benefited, by the 
generous and extended exertions of the Bible-Society, the 
preacher first shews ¢ the want of the word of God, which was 
felt by a great part of the world before the origin of the 
Society,’ and then details, in the second division of his dis- 
course, ‘the proceedings of the Society, the benefits which 
have resulted from them, and the objects which they have still 
in view to extend the kingdom of God ;’ concluding with an 

peal to the hearts of his audience on solliciting their aid in 
behalf of this /abor of Jove. Adverting to the period in which 
this Society was instituted, Dr. Valpy makes these reflections : 


‘ From the most discordant sounds the power of God can draw 
forth melody : from the wildest passions of men the wisdom of God 
can derive benevolence and love. In the midst of the fiercest tempest, 
the gentle gale of health and refreshment may, by the goodness of 
God, be made to blow. Hence, at the very time when empires were 
dismembered, when kingdoms were rent asunder, when every trace of 
eivilization was wornaway by the depredations of barbarity, when even 
the waves of the sea were tinged with blood ; —at that very time, — 
mark the wonderful ways, and adore the dispensations of Providence ; 
at that very time a Society was formed in the metropolis of this 
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country, which was intended, in the t purposes of Mercy, to 
lead = world from darkness to light, Srom te to seein’ from 
sorrow to joy, from the fears of temporal death to the hopes of eternal 
life. At the first dawn of the Gospel, a star arose in the East, to dispense 
the glad tidings of salvation to the western world; now a light has 
risen in the West, designed by the God of mercy to spread the doc- 
trine of Jesus Christ to the remotest nations, and to accelerate the 
blessed time, when the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the 


Lord, as the waters cover the sea.’ 


So far from having any fears respecting the operation of this 


Society, Dr. V. contemplates its object and effects with perfect 
satisfaction : 


‘ Their object is to distribute, at an expence of not more than 
half the common price, the Old and New Testament, in every lan- 
guage of the civilized world. Their principles are those of pure 
Christianity, without bias to any particular sect or distinction. Hence 
the Bible is printed without notes or comment, because they might 
be said to convey sentiments, and inculcate the tenets of some parti- 
cular church. © By this impartial universality, all descriptions of 
Christians are equally interested in promoting the design of the So- 
ciety, because they all ground their belief on the Scriptures. One 
very important end has been attained by this expansion of general 
interest. The Society has diffused the principles of universal bene- 
volence. It has brought all parties iy and mutual communi- 
cation and interchange of sentiments, have proved that the real dif- 
ference between them is far from being irreconcileable. - Not only 
individual, but national animosities have been softened, and perhaps 
it is not too much to hope that they may be finally healed. It is a 
most cheering sight to see in the London Committee, Britons and 
foreigners, sauibers of the Church of im and of other com- 
munions brought together, and joined like brethren dwelling together 
in unity. Thus may the Society be represented, in the words of 
our great Poet, as “ a hoop of gold, to bind ¢he nations in.’ 


The extensive range of the Society’s charity is thus briefly 
expressed : 


‘ Although the Society is yet in its infancy, its proceedings have 
already been marked by the most important consequences, The 
sphere of its exertions, though confined to a period of less than five 
years, ~has been extended, — North and South, from Iceland and 
Lapland to the Cape of Good Hope and Van Diemen’s Land ;— East 
and West, from Hindostan and the Caspian Sea to the River Plata 
and great Lakes of North America.’ 


According to the last or Eighth Report, the exertions of this 
Society have been truly surprising. Since the period of its 
institution in 1804, it has distributed 327,210 Bibles and Tes- 
taments, exclusively of those which have been circulated 
#broad to avery large amount. By the ‘ comprehensive we 
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rality” Of its plany all churches ahd sects seem to be united in 
one grand ebject, viz. the promotion of the knowlege of those 
sacred records to which all Chfistrns appeal in justification of 
their respective systettis of faith. When, thetéfore, the membets 
of one particular charch raise objections to this ** compre- 
hetisive libetality,” or rather to the strict justice and absolute 
impartiality of its proceedings, and contend that another book 
(especially in South Britain,) ought to be given with the Bible, 
what is the unavoidable inference to be drawn from such an 
intimation? An ingentous professor may chop logic as long 
as he pleases on this subject, but the more he displays his zeal 
the worse he makes his cause. Dr. Marsh has placed himself 
between the horns of adilemma. He has written a libel either 
against the Bible, or agaist the Book of Common Prayer. 
Dr. Valpy has taken a bette? course; and defends this Society 
without expressing so ifdiscteet a fear as thé Margaret Pro- 
fessor has betrayed, that, by the niere circulation of the Bible, 
the Establishment to which he belongs can be in the least 
degree endangered. sl is ; 

Riies the long notes which are subjoined at the bottom of 
. the page in the first volimey the Appendix, which occupies 
the whele of the second volume, contains other notes, or rather 
essaysy elicited by the principles maintained: in thé sermons. 
One of. these is intitled On the Interests of the Church of England, 
imtended as a continuation of retiarks made in a noté to the 
Bible-Society-serinon. This essay commences and closes with 
declarations of Dr. Valpy’s cordial pprobation of and disinte- 
rested attachment to the Church to oan he belongs; and, being 
most sincerely convinced that ‘ of all religious systems which 
have been established on: the’ principles of the Gospel, none 
can be compared: to the Church d6f England,’ he-rejoiées in the 
exertions of the Bible-Society as a, sure mode of increasing 
its strength. While, however, this learned advocate for the 
Established Church declares his attachment to it, he does not 
coritemplate it as a perfect system: In some respects, he 
thinks. that’ itis capable of improvemrerit; atid he’ profésses a 
wish that propet measures could be adopted for checking reli- 
gious dissention, and drawing’ sectaries into its bosom. He is 
thoroughly sensible of the oneration of the present system of 
ecclesiastical patronage, in bringing. many clergymen into the 
Church who are not qualified to do credit to their profession, 
and to feed the’ flock of Christ. Thus openly does he speak his 
mind: 


© The highest dignities in the church should be bestowed on those, 
who by precept and example, by their theological learning and prac. 
tical piety, by their faith and thcir works; have contributed to 
extend 
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extend the pages of God and the salvation of mankind. These 
ate the shining lights, who should be commissioned by the sovereign 
authority in the state to enlighten the world, to dispel the mists of 
doubt, to clear the clouds of scepticism, to spread the bright effyl- 
genes of Revelation before the wanderer bénighted in the gloom of 
gnorance. In the selection of these, neither private favour por 
public: interest should be permitted to operate. Ecclesiastical 
patronage should never be subservient to parliamentary influence. 
Connections with the — by birth or domestic habits should not be 
an introduetion to preferment ; still less should services of a civil or 


palitical nature be rewarded by ecclesiastical dignities.’ 


What ought to be the state of things, in order to give full 
effect to the Gospel in the hands of its appointed ministers, is 
very evident: but it is equally evident that the system, in 
actual practice, as to the appointment to church livings, is 
exactly that which Dr. V. says ought*not to take place; and 
therefore he should make some allowances for Dissenters, and 
should not have adopted the untenable principle of Soame 
Jenyns * that, as members of the community, they are bound 
in duty to profess that religion and to practise that mode of 
worship which the laws of the community enjoin, provided 
they find nothing in them positively evil.” With the leading 
tenet of our protestant sectaries, Dr. V. appears not to be 
acquainted. They deny that they are bound to profess any 
religion merely because it is sanctioned by law ; and the Doctor is 
incorrect, we apprehend, when he states it asa fact that some of 


the most reflecting and conscientious among the regular Dis- - 
senters allow the necessity of an ecclesiastical establishment in 


a state. On the contrary, they object to the fashionable phrase, 
Church and State, and think that civil governors have no right to 
interfere in matters of conscience otherwise than to extend equal 
protection to persons of all religious persuasions. As no altera- 
tions are likely to be made in the Established Church, it is best 
to leave each party to its own opinions, and to inculcate on all 
the display of a Christian spirit. 

The other papers in the Appendix are intitled, On the Law 
of the Twelve Tables respecting Debtors; On the Causes 
which must prevent the Establishment of a Republic in 
France ;—-On the Catholic Question; The Practice of 
Liberal Piety vindicated (by the late Dr. Butt, an anti-ealvi- 
nistic effusion which, though in defence of Dr. V., is written 
in a style of supercilious smartness which we should suppose 
he could not approve) ; — Rivalry of France ; — On the Pro- 
phecies relating to the Fall of Rome; — On the Disposition of 
the French Government to Peace ; — Deeds without a Name; 
— Defence of the Country; — and On a State of Insensibility 
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in suspended Animation. Had we time and space, we should 
probably be induced to enter into an examination of these 
essays: we should perhaps do more than express our surprise 
that a man of Dr. V.’s perspicacity could accede to the vulgar 
interpretation of certain prophecies by which protestant 
churches make them point to the Church of Rome; and that he 
could give credit to so apocryphal a publication as the Secret 
History of the Court and Cabinet of St. Cloud: — but, since our 
limits are circumscribed, we must confine ourselves to Dr. 
Valpy’s discussion of the Catholic Question. Here he mani- 
fests those enlarged views, and those liberal sentiments, which, 
though rarely found except in minds truly philosophic, ought 
always to animate the bosoms of those who rule over and 
administer the affairs of nations. By no writer is the cause of 
the Catholics more warmly or more ably advocated than by 
this Protestant Clergyman. He argues against the impolicy of 
that civil exclusion which they wish to have abolished ; and in 
behalf of that wise system which would ¢ melt all principles, 
however discordant on some speculative points, into one com- 
mon mass of practical exertion for the public good.’ It is 
judiciously contended that, ‘ however the Christian: may lament 
the errors of popery, the politician is concerned with those 
errors only which affect the welfare of society ;’ and that ¢ it is 
persecution (at least it is degradation, a treatment which makes 
a deeper impression on the heart of sensibility) to shut the door 
against our fellow-subjects, to treat them as aliens, and un- 
worthy of offices of trust because they have not yet renounced 
their theological errors.’ Dr. Valpy recommends the concili- 
ation of the Catholics of Ireland, as a matter both of justice 
and of wisdom; and we have the pleasure of adding that his 
sentiments are in perfect unison with our own. —OQOn the 
whole, we may remark that he is one of those writers who 
make us amends for much unprofitable toil, by furnishing 
us with something which is worth reading ;— with some- 
thing which shews that the author speaks from a full and 
an amiable mind, and is anxious to promote the charities of 
Christianity. 

It is surprising that so accurate a grammarian as Dr. V. 
should (p. 288. Vol. i.) use the adjective scarce for the adverb 
scarcely; common as is this obvious error. 
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Art. XI. The morbid Anatomy of the human Gullet, Stomach, and 
Intestines. By Alex. Monro, Jun. M.D. F.R.S.E. &c. &c. 
Royal 8vo. with Plates. 11. 18s. Boards. Longman and Co. 
1811. 


JN making our observations on this work, it will not be neces- 

sary for us to offer any recommendation of the study of 
morbid anatomy, since the advantages arising from it are ge- 
nerally known and allowed. It is, indeed, chiefly from Fis 
source that the superiority of medical science in modern times 
is derived; since, with respect to the phenomena of disease, 
they were probably as carefully watched and as accurately de- 
scribed by our predecessors, as they are by any of the present race 
of physicians. With these sentiments respecting the importance 
of the subject, and being aware of the peculiarly favourable situa- 
tion of the author, we took up the publication of Dr. Monro with 
the confident expectation of finding in it a store of valuable 
matter. Although too many instances occur to prove that 
science and genius are not hereditary, yet, in the present case, 
in which the possession of facts is the principal concern, it would 
seem to-require only a moderate share of ability to produce 
an interesting volume, from the materials which have been ac- 
cumulating ‘at the first medical school in the world for nearly 
acentury. ‘The records of two preceding generations, and the 
opportunities of acquiring knowlege which must almost force 
themelves on one who holds the double capacity of professor and 
practitioner, are also external advantages which, perhaps, no other 
individual now living enjoys in an equal degree with the author. 
The volume is too bulky for us to examine in succession every 
part of its contents; and we shall, according to our usual custom 
on such occasions, select some portions on which we shall offer 
our remarks, and which may serve as a specimen of the whole. 

The subject which Dr. Monro has chosen tor elucidation is 


one of the most extensive in its bearings and connections; in- 


cluding all the morbid changes which take place with respect 
to the stomach, the gullet, and the intestines. A considerable 
part of the utility of a treatise like the present, especially when 
it is employed for reference, depends on its arrangement; 
which, if easy and natural, in a discussion that is composed of a 
variety of parts not very intimately connected together, would 
be of great use in assisting the recollection of the reader, and 
in enabling him to benefit by the comparison of analogous ob- 
servations. ‘The objects of reference are obtained in a more 
simple way by the mechanical aids of indexes and tables of 
contents; aids not the less valuable because they are mecha- 
nical, and for the omission of which it is no excuse to say 
that every person has the power to supply them. Now, on 
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these points we ‘have to.lament deficiencies in Dr. Monro’s 
volume. He lays down a plan, but it is complicated, and, 
after all, not accurately pursued ;,no index is given; and the 
table of contents, although ample, is not divided into chapters 
or sections, so as to enable us to trace out the plan and con- 
nection of the different parts. 

After some general remarks on the structure and functions 


of the alimentary canal, we are presented with the following 
classification of its organic diseases : 


¢ The first class comprehends the explanation of the morbid effects 
which have resulted from hurtful substances swallowed by design or 
accident. 

‘ The second class, the organic affections peculiar to the coats of 
the Alimentary Canal. ’ 

‘ The third, the nature and distressing consequences of the displace« 
ment of a part of the Alimentary eal 

‘ The fourth is dedicated to an explanation of the various malcon- 
formations of the Alimentary Canal. 

‘ The fifth, to a description of worms which occasionally infest 
the Alimentary Canal. 

¢ And, the 6th, to an enumeration of the causes which lead to ar 
enlargement of those neighbouring organs, which, by pressing upon 
the Alimentary Canal, prove a mechanical obstruction to the progress 
of its contents.’ 


Under the first class, we have an interesting account of a 
set of bodies which perhaps in strictness do not belong to it, 
the morbid concretions that are occasionally found in the in- 
testines. Such bodies are not uncommon in quadrupeds, but, 
from the concomitant testimony of all anatomical writers, they 
are very rare in the human species ; and we believe that the ac- 
count of them which is now given by Dr. Monro’ is by much 
the most complete that has ever been laid before the public. 
They were analyzed by Dr. Thomson ; whence it appears that 
the chief part of their bulk is composed of a very singular 
substance, which 


¢ Had the appearance of cork, or rather of the peculiar fungus 
which is used on the continent for tinder, and which the French call 
Amador. It was in very short threads. ‘This substance is tasteless, 
insoluble in water, alcohol, ether, potash ley, and muriatic acid. It 
blackens sulphuric acid, and is dissolved, being partly reduced to 
charcoal. In nitric acid it dissolves very slowly, and only when as- 
sisted by heat, and hardly effervesces. When the solution is evapo- 
rated to dryness, a whitish residue remains, which has a bitterish taste, 
and is imperfectly soluble in water. Nitric acid does not convert it 
into any of the vegetable acids, though digested on it repeatedly. 
This substance burns with a slight flame, and rather like a vegetable 
shay an animal body. It is undoubtedly of a peculiar nature, differ- 
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ing from every animal and vegetable substance hitherto examined, 
Its insolubility in potash ley distinguishes it readily from Wood. It 
has no resemblance to any animal substance whatever.’ 


This peculiar substance is arranged in alternate layers with 
phosphate of lime, and the whole seems to be cemented by 
albumen. A minute detail is given of the.symptoms produced 
by the lodgment of these bodies in the alimentary canal, and 
an account of the means that were suggested for their removal. 
The report of symptoms is valuable, but we conceive that the 
proposed method of treatment is in some parts insignificant, 
and in others, where an operation was proposed, dangerous. 

Chapter III., on the organic diseases of the alimentary canal, 
occupies a large share of the volume, and contains much in- 
teresting information. ‘The diseases are arranged as they af- 
fect the different coats, the villous, the cellular, the muscular, 
and the peritoneal; to which is added a class of diseases that 
affect all the coats ; and lastly those that are produced by the 
derangement of the mucous glands. We shall transcribe the 
heads of the different subjects announced in this chapter, from 
which our readers will perceive the extent of the range which 
Dr. Monro has embraced in his plan : 


© Of the Organic Derangements of the Villous Coat of the Alimen- 
tary Canal. 


‘ Inflammation, Thickening, Ulceration, and Gangrene. 
¢ Ulceration and Erosion, thee ysentery. 

¢ Milt-like Tumour.. 

‘ Polypi. 

¢ Sarcomata. 

¢ Fatty Tumours. 

¢ Fungous Tumours. 

© Hemorrhoids. 

¢ Varicose Tumours. 

¢ Strictures, where the other coats are not affected. 
‘ Projecting Ring of Dr. Baillie. 

¢ Aphthae. 

* Small-pox Pustule. 

‘ Deposition of Cartilage. 

¢ Formation of Bone. 


¢ Of the Organic Derangements of the Cellular Coat. 


‘ Phlegmon and its consequences. 

¢ Albuminous Tumour. 

¢ Diseases communicated, which originate in the other coverings of 
the Alimentary Canal. 


© Of the Organic Derangements of the Muscular Coats. 
‘ Inflammation and its consequences, 
‘ Spasm, 


* Palsy. 
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¢ Of the Organic Derangements of the Peritoneal Coat. 
‘Inflammation, Effusion of Coagulable Lymph and Serum, 


Adhesion, Ulceration, Gangrene. 
¢ Small Tumours, commonly called Scrofulous.. 
¢ Ossification. 


© Of the Organic Derangements of all the Coats. 


¢ Inflammation, and its effects. 
Stricture. 

Scrofula. 

Coats converted into pulpy matter. 
Induration of the Coats. 

‘ Extension into pouches. 

‘ Rupture. 


© Of the Organic Derangements of Mucous Glands. 


¢ Inflammation and its consequences. 

‘ Scirrhus and Cancer. 

‘ Lastly, the Alimentary Canal is frequently thrown into a morbid 
state, by the spreading of the organic diseases of those organs which 
are in the vicinity of it.’ 


~ es O&O & 


In describing the individual diseases, the plan pursued is to 
give a sketch of the opinions and statements of contemporaneous 
writers, and afterward to compare them with the facts or cases 
that have fallen under the notice of the author or his relatives. 
In general, we observe a disposition to do justice to others, but 
in some instances we discover a strong bearing towards the 
members of his own family ; and the present professor seems 
disposed to keep up the custom of appropriating to the Monros 
most of the anatomical discoveries of modern times. As an 
illustration of this assertion, we may point out the section in 
which is described the milt-like tumor of the mucous mem- 
brane. Dr. M. informs us that 


‘ This tumour has, as far as I know, entirely escaped the attention 
of Pathologists, 

‘ I have called it Milt-like Tumour, as it resembles, in colour and 
consistence, the milt of many fishes ; and have added the words of 
Mucous Membranes, as it grows only from membranes of that de- 
scription. . | 

‘ ‘This tumour bears some analogy to the tumour described by my 
Grandfather, under the name of an Anomalous Tumour, and which 
has been lately called, by Mr. Burns of Glasgow, Spongoid Inflam- 
mation, and by Hey of Leeds, the Fungus Hematodes.’ 


In this passage, Dr. Monro acknowleges that a disease, which 
his grandfather had left without a name, had received an ap- 
propriate appellation from succeeding observers; yet his 
attachment to his ancestor induces him to prefer the title of 
‘the anomalous tumor of my grandfather,’ to the names that 
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have been given by Mr. Burns and Mr. Hey. The account of 


this milt-like tumor is, however, very satisfactory ; especially 
the part in which the author compares it with the fungus hema- 


todes. We quote this as a specimen of Dr. Monro’s talent at 
anatomical description : 


¢ The Anomalous Tumour of my grandfather differs, as to its 
situation, from the Milt-like Tumour ; the latter is generally con- 
nected with a serous membrane. a 

‘¢ The Anomalous Tumour is sometimes. connected with the Pe- 
riosteum of the Bones, with the Capsular Ligaments of the Joints, 
especially with that of the Hip-joint, with the Peritoneum which 
partly covers the Liver, Spleen, Ovarium, and Uterus, and with the 
Albuginea and Vaginal Coats of the Testicle ; with the Coats of the 
Optic Nerve, and Sclerotic Coat of the Eye ; all of these membranes 
are classed among the Serous Membrancs. 

¢ Sometimes the Anomalous Tumour, or the Fungus Hzematodes 
of Mr. Hey, is said to take its origin in the Musckes and Cellular 
substance. 

‘ Sometimes it begins as a distinct Tumour. 

‘ Sometimes it appears as an enlargement of the part affected. 

‘ In its progress it bursts, and a soft dark purple-coloured fuagous 
excrescence rises from the centre, which bleeds profusely, and it in- 
creases very rapidly in size in a short time. 

‘The Milt-like tumour is much softer, it has not the same purple 
colour and firm elastic feeling as the Anomalous tumour before it 
bursts, which Mr. Burns has compared to a sponge tied up very 
tightly in a piece of Bladder ; and I have never observed any appear- 
ance of fungous ulceration of the Milt-like tumour. | 

‘ The Milt-like tumour is nearly of an uniform consistence in 
every part, and the lobes are not so distinct as in the Anomalous 
tumour, which are separated from each other by membranes. 

‘ The Milt-like tumour is, in colour and consistence, uniform in 
every part; whereas the section of the anomalous tumour exhibits, in 
its different parts, a different colour, and also a different consistence, 
some being as soft as brain, and others as hard as the yolk of an egg, 
and others like cartilage ; beside, there are frequently cavities within 
the tumour, filled with fluid tinged by blood. : 

‘ The disease I have been endeavouring to describe appears only 
in advanced life ; whereas the anomalous tumour is, in many instances, 
a disease of infancy, childhood, and of the meridian of life.’ 


We have mentioned above that the author does not always 
strictly adhere to the arrangement which he has formed; and 
in the present chapter he has a section on hydatids, which is 
not announced among the subjects as quoted above. It is 
placed between the organic derangements of the peritoneal 
coat, and the organic derangements of all the coats ; although, 
indeed, it does not properly belong to either. ‘The section in 
itself is valuable, and contains the best account of these singular 
productions that -we remember to have read. 
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An instance of inaccuracy is manifest in this part, which, 
although it may seem merely verbal, and nothing more than an 
error of the press, is of some importance in a work of refe- 
rence ; viz, the occurrence of two ¢hird chapters; the one of 
which we have given an account, and the other on obstructions 
originating from a displacement of a portion of the alimentar 
canal. Among these obstructions, a principal share of the 
author’s attention is directed to hernia; and although we dis- 
cover some want of method in his arrangem@&t, and occa- 
sionally some vagueness in his statements, we are disposed to 
give him considerable credit for the extent of his information, 
and for the good sense which he displays in deciding between 
the contending opinions of his contemporaries. We think, 
however, that too large q share of the work is devoted to the 
subject of crural hernia; which the author had previously 
treated in a separate publication, and which, however important 
in itself, should not have been permitted to occupy more than 
its due proportion of a general system. A considerable quan- 
tity of interesting communications from Mr. Allen Burns of 
Glasgow is inserted in this chapter, and they materially add 
to its value; displaying an acuteness of judgment and a per- 
spicuity of style which lead us occasionally to form comparisons 
not the most favourable to some other parts of the volume. — 
The subject of hernia has of late so very frequently fallen 
under our observation, that we shall not enter on a detailed 
account of Dr. Monro’s statement respecting it, more especially 
as we do not meet with any thing that can be considered as 
new, in point of either facts or opinions. We have a shart 
chapter on worms, but the sixth branch of the subject, as 
announced in the introduction, is omitted. 

On the whole, we must speak of Dr. Monro’s production 
in terms of commendation, though we do not believe that it 
will rank as adirst-rate performance. It is a valuable aggre- 
gate of fagts, but it is not so perfect as to be regarded as 
a complete collection; nor has it a sufficient portion of new 
matter to prevent the interest from flagging in so long a work, 
We are induced to conclude that the Doctor is not very deeply 
read in the modern continental writers, not only from the large 
claims which he makes for his family, but still more from the 
circumstance of his attributing to Dr. C. Smyth the ideas 
which originated with M. Bichat. A person who would receive 
a parliamentary reward fora discovery which was made by 
another, and which he adopted without understanding its 
principle, should be watched with a jealous eye whenever he 
Jays claim to originality, | 
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Art. XII. The Formations and Maneuvres of Infantry, calculated 
for the effectual Resistance of Cavalry, and for attacking them 
successfully, on new Principles of Tactics. By the Chevalier 
Duteil, Major of the Regiment of Toul; of the Royal Corps 
of Artillery; and Member of various Scientific Academies. 
Translated from the French. With a Preface by the Translator; 
containing some Account of the Rise and Progress of modern 
Tactics; Animadversions on Defects; Political Observations ; 
and Hints leading to Improvements: and also, the Causes of 
Errors in Projectiles, as far as they arise from Inaccuracy in the 
casting of Mortars; in the Construction of Instruments ; in their 
Application ; or in the driving of Fuzes ; and proposed Remedies 
fully exemplified, and illustrated in a Preface Plate. By John 
Maé€donald, Esq., F.R.S., F.Ac.S., late Lieutenant-Colonel and 
Engineer; Translator of the French Tactics, &c. &c., and 
Author of a Treatise on Telegraphic Communication. 12ma 
pp- 140. and seven Plates. 7s. 6d. Boards. Egerton. 


At having long and seriously examined the question, 

whether infantry in an open and plain country be capable, 
by means of certain formations and manceuvres, of not onl 
resisting a charge of cavalry successfully but even of attacking 
them, the Chevalier Duteil states, in the short preface to this 
small performance, his motives for offering his sentiments on 
a subject respecting which military men have long entertained 
different opinions : 


¢ Several General officers having remarked that infantry were desti- 
tute of proper maneeivres for resisting or attacking cavalry, and being 
unable to deny that all that has hitherto been urged has proved inade- 
quate, complicate, or inefficient, I am induced to anticipate a part 
of my tactical work relative to this specific object. 

¢ I shall commence by the statement of some observations on those 
opinions most generally received; and to make it appear that the 
manceuvres which I am to propose are applicable to every description 
of formation, I shall suppose them executed by from one to four 
battalions, with and without cannon. [ shall, as much as possible, 
avoid quotations from, and references to, ancient history, froma con- 
viction that they are but too often, and in many respects, exaggerated 
and fictitious. I mean not to enter into any minute or detailed 
comparison of my manceuvres with those to be seen in different works 
and authorized military rules and regulations, in order to avoid 
tedious and unprofitable discussions. 1 address myself principally to 
well-informed and intelligent characters who may be pleased to take 
the trouble to judge of what is brought forward. I shall be happy 
if success should result from the investigation: but if not, the con- 
solation will remain of having employed myself usefully, and. of 
having probably been the means of inducing some other person to 
handle the eubject more ably. 

‘ There are many officers of distinction who seem to doubt the im- 


portance 2f the present discussion. This rivalship, they say, —* 
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the infantry and cavalry, is of no signification, as a matter of contro- 
versy, particularly as it tends to inspire an emulation tending to lead 
to victory. It is of little general consequence that cavalry can attack 
infantry regularly drawn up and formed, if that very infantry have 
been successful. On the contrary, why not keep up that reciprocal 
boldness and emulation between these two descriptions of force ? That 
it ought to be so is evident ; because this emulation and rivalry, if 
they are favourable in producing victory, are in an equal degree pre- 
valent in the ranks of the enemy; and therefore the result must be 
similar on both sides, under a tendency to render the final issue 
uncertain. All must be impressed with a sense of the vast utility of 
cavalry in armies, and of their importance when judiciously employed. 
Cavalry ought not to be exposed to the destructive fire of infantry, 
and urged onto charge an irresistible formation in mass, when infantry 
can be opposed to inFaitry, to effect the object in view; thus pre- 
serving the cavalry, so expensive to the state, for important and de- 
cisive occasions. Every species of force has its peculiar excellence, 
and must be confined to its particular province. If artillerymen, on 
an emergency, have successfully discharged the duties of grenadiers, 
it would be somewhat preposterous in them always to expect to be 
employed as troops of the line. From what has been said it must 
result, that each description of the army should be confined to its 
proper sphere of action; and that the infantry, the most important 
class of any, should be formidable by its discipline, formations, and 
continued fire ; yielding to nothing but what human exertion cannot 
resist, the power of numbers. - Such are the scope and object of the 
maneeuvres which [I will venture to offer in the present work ; and if 
T have not mistaken the shadow for the substance, I trust to be able 
to establish the validity of my positions.’ 


Before he gives an account of his formations of infantry for 
resisting the attacks of cavalry, the author suggests several 
observations on some manceuvres that have been proposed 
against horse-men, with his opinionon the fire of infantry opposed 
to cavalry; and he makes a comparison between the musket 
and bayonet, and pikes and lances, (which have of late been 
frequently recommended) and the missile instruments and 
weapons formerly used. He disapproves the plan of drawing 
up columns on a line, with intervals between them, as subject 
to serious danger and inconvenience; and he thinks that the 

osition of columns flanking one another is disadvantageous, 
because liable to be easily thrown into disorder when attacked 
diagonally. ‘The forming of infantry in a general column, or 
rectangle, commonly called an oblong square, he likewise 
considers as extremely weak, for various reasons ; namely, that 
cavalry can manoeuvre on its diagonals close to it, and without 
running any risk, since its four exterior right angles are totally 
destitute of fire; that it is unwieldy in its movements, and 
therefore very subject to be thrown into confusion ; that its 
15 manoeuvres 
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manoeuvres are tedious; that its preparatory movements are 
complicated and difficult ; and that its guns are badly situated, 
neither securing sufficiently the intervals in which they are 
placed, nor providing for the safety of the ammunition and 
other articles attached to them. 

With regard to the fire of infantry against cavalry, the 
Chevalier observes that the fire of one or more ranks, which has 
been prescribed, or that of files, according to the regulations, 
is in a great measure thrown away, and makes but a slight 
impression; and that the oblique fire proposed in the general 
essay on tactics is impracticable and dangerous. He then 
proceeds thus: | 


‘ I assert that, when fire is to be employed against cavalry, it 
becomes necessary to proportion the effect to the cause: that is to 
say, that a fire must be thrown forward from all parts of the front 
threatened. This mass of fire thrown in at the distance of thirty paces 
from the enemy, and well levelled at the breasts of the horses, will 
suffice for stopping the career of the cavalry; or, at any rate, for 
checking and breaking that impulse which has been reckoned so 
formidable. ‘The noise of this heavy mass of fire, and its effect on 
the leading squadron, onght, at this distance, to create the utmost 
confusion. I assert farther, that the cavalry must be confounded in 
observing the infantry in the best order, waiting for their charge, in 
order to give them an effectual discharge, when close up. What 
impression must not this make on the succeeding squadrons? What 
a spectacle must it be to them to see the greatest part of those 
preceding them, overturned and destroyed? ‘The disorder, and the 
horses strewed about, will form an obstacle which will prevent a 
charge on the same point. The heaps of men and horses covering 
the ground will constitute a sort of entrenchment that will force 
the remaining cavalry to take another direction, under the disad- 
vantage of exposing a flank, and of experiencing, in all probability, 
a similar fate.’ | 


Facts, however, militate against this favourite distance of 
thirty paces for the Chevalier’s fire of infantry. In proof of 
this assertion, it is barely necessary to instance the battle of 
Castiglione, and that of Belgrade, as mentioned by Marshal 
Saxe ;, who very justly remarks that the experience of all 
mankind has shewn, that no single discharge was ever so vio- 
lent as to disable an enemy from advancing afterward, to take 
ample revenge by pouring in his fire, and at the same instant 
rushing in and cloffng. The Marshal adds that by this me- 
thod only can numbers be destroyed and victories obtained ; 
and it was thus that the celebrated Duke of Marlborough and 
Prince Eugene gained most of their battles. ' 

In comparing the musket and bayonet with the spears and 
Jances of the antients, the author asks, p.g6. § Did not the 

‘Thessalian 
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Thessalian cavalry triumph over the infantry at the battle of 
Arbela, though the latter were armed with those long weapons, 
to the use of which continued custom had habituated them ? 
Did not Philopcemen gain a victory over Machanidas near 
Mantinea? &c.’ It would appear that his object, in asking 
these questions, is to prove by facts that which he round! 
asserts, contrary to the opinions of some of the ablest Generals 
in modern times, viz. that the musket and bayonet are infinitely 
superior to either spears or lances. He is greatly deceived, 
however, with regard to his facts, and apparently unacquainted 
with the circumstances of those two engagements. In the first 
of them, the 'Thessalian cavalry were posted in the left wing 
of Alexander’s army, under the command of Parmenio: but 
these were not engaged with the Persian infantry but with the 
Armenian cavalry, whom they enabled the Greek cavalry in 
that wing to overthrow, after they had been so hardly pressed 
by them as even to be obliged to fall back before the centre of 
Darius’s army gave way, and thus contributed materially to 
complete that famous victory; and even on the supposition 
that they were principally engaged with the Persian .infantry, 
which in fact they were not, it would not follow that they 
were opposed to either spedrs or lances; since the bodies 
composing that infantry were armed very differently, having 
among them all kinds of weapons, and some of them even 
hatchets and clubs. As to the victory, which Philopcemen 
gained over Machanidas, it was not obtained by means of his 
cavalry, but chiefly by his skill and good management in 
ordering his own phalanx to level their spears, and charge that 
of the Lacedamonians, at the very instant when the latter 
attempted to cross the ditch which separated them, and run 
from the neighbourhood of the temple of Neptune across the 
plain of Mantinea to the mountains that bordered the Elispha- 
sian territory. 

In order to resist attacks of cavalry, the Chevalier first con- 
siders the formation of one battalion of infantry from a column of 
route or march in a hollow square, either with or without field- 
pieces; secondly, the formation in the same way of two batta- 
lions from a column of route into a hollow square, either with 
or without field-pieces; and lastly, the formation of four bat- 
talions, either with or without field-pieces, into such a square. 
The field-pieces he stations on the diagonals of the squares; and, 
when no artillery is used, he places subdivisions of infantry 
perpendicularly across these diagonals, thus giving each square 
a sort of octagonal form. 4 

The following 1s his description of the method which he 
proposes for forming one battalion with field-pieces into a 
square, 
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square, when at the distance of 1000 yards from cavalry ; 
which will convey an idea of his manner of giving the square 
formation also to two and four battalions with their guns: 


¢ When at the distance of 1000 yards, the battalion shall be halted, 
and formed into close column. his being done, the five front com- 
panies are to be ordered to march forward, in order to form an interval 
of thirty-two paces between the fifth and sixth companies. Imme- 
diately afterwards, the order will be given — BATraLion, FORM 
THE rita Cotumn. This word of command is merely a prepa- 
ratory caution, previously to giving the word of en ay 
THE Ricut AND Lert, race. On this, the two front and two 
rear companies of the column will face, the one to the right, ‘and the 
other to the left. The guns will be faced to right and left, to clear 
the line of march, On the word — Marcu, they will move in the 
direction in which they are faced, the length of the front of a subdi- 
vision. They will tien wheel by files respectively, to the right, and 
will move on to form the right and left flanks of the hollow square. 
The line of their march is previously marked by supernumerary ser- 
jeants, so placed that the interval between the flanks on the inside 
may be the same as between the inside of the front and rear-sides, viz. 
thirty-two paces. The marking serjeants remain till the companies 
are halted, and fronted towards the front of the square, in their new 
position. At the word,—Hatt, Front, —the companies filing, . 
will halt, and those that filed to the right will face to the right about, 
to the front of the square. In this position, the hollow square can be 
readily marched to — rear, right, or left flank, by merely facing 
to right, and left, and right-about. Ifthe square is to wait for the 
attack of the enemy, it will remain facing to the front of the square, 
and the word, Form Franks, will be given. On this, the company 
in front, and the company in rear of the square, will face outwards, 
by subdivisions, to right and left ; and on the word—Manrcn, will 
wheel, by files, to the right and left, in order to post themselves cover- 
ing the flanks of the two companies, respectively forming the front 
and rear faces of the square. At the word, Harv, Front, —the 
subdivisions will halt, and the subdivisions covering the flanks of 
the two companies forming the front-face of the square, will face 
to the right-about. With the exception of the precautionary words 
of command, the officers commanding the subdivision will give the 
words of execution. 

‘ The companies and subdivisions which have marched in file, in 
order to form the flanks cf the square hollow-column, and to flank 
the angles, will on one of the flanks of the square, and at two of the 
angles, have, from the nature of the movement, their rear ranks 

laced outwards. The flanking subdivisions will receive the execut- 
ing words of command from their respective officers. The officers 
will take post as in the instance when the battalion fires to the rear, 
with the rear-rank foremost, according to the regu/ations.’ 


When the battalion hasgno field-pieces, the author’s directions 
for giving to it the square-formation, and for putting it in mo- 


tion, are thys stated ; 
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* Let it now be supposed that the square is not furnished with 
field-pieces. In this case, the distance between the fifth and sixth 
companies will consist of thirty pacég only. On the word of com- 
mand, CLOsE THE INTERVALS; By SUBDIVISIONS TO THE RIGHT AND 
Lert, FACE; MArcu,—the subdivisions of the fifth and sixth com- 

anies will face outwards to the right and left, and file across the 
intervals. At the word, HAT, Front, these subdivisions will halt, 
and face outwards, as the square is without guns; in this instance, 
the companies of the front and rear faces are not covered in flank 
by subdivisions. 

‘If, in this formation of the square it became necessary to put 
it in motion, the word would be given, Suspivisions, TO youR 
CoLUMN-POSITIONS IN SQuARE. On this the subdivisions which closed 
the intervals, would, by a contrary movement, file back to their 
original position. In these two movements the cautionary com- 
mands are piven by a superior officer; and the words of execution 
will be given bythe officers in command of these subdivisions. It 
will be readily perceived with what facility a square of this nature 
can march, as its sides present only the length of one company.’ 


When the battalion is without guns, grenadiers, and light 
infantry, each of the interior sides of the square into which it 
is formed will be equal only to the length of the front of one 
company, and the angles will be exactly closed. Care must 
then be taken, however, as the Chevalier observes, to prevent the 
flanks of the sides from being locked in behind, or partly cover- 
ing internally those of the front and rear-faces, which would 
indeed render each of the remaining parts of these last-men- 
tioned interior sides less in length than the front of a company. 
He calculates the time requisite for forming one column into a 
hollow square, to be half a minute and seven seconds; for 
converting two battalions into such a square, one minute ; 
and the time in which four may be formed into a hollow 
square, at 1°30”. ‘The principles to be followed in marching 
squares are thus briefly laid down : 

‘ It may be observed,that the hollow squares described in the pre- 
sent work are composed of four close columns, one of which consti- 
tutes each side. The side of the square that leads must always be 
held responsible that t::e given line of direction and the points marched 
on, are accurately maintained and moved on. The close column of 
companies or grand divisions forming the rear-face of the hollow 
square, is to march on the file-leaders of the front-face, taking care 
to keep parallel to it, without any deviation either to right or left. 
The close columns. of companies or grand divisions, constituting the 
sides or flanks of the square, are to march by the centre, taking care 
not to open out, to keep parallel to each other, and to move uni- 
formly, so as to preserve always the same regular distance from the 
centre, and from each other. - 

¢ As often as there may be occasion to form the square from 
column of march, the colours, followed by the two most contiguous 
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non-commissioned officers, are to be conducted to the centre of the 
square. But whenever the square is to march, the colours of that 
battalion which may have a company, or grand division belonging to 
it, situated in the leading face, or at the head of the square, are to 
proceed, accompanied by two non-commissioned officers, to the front 
of the companies or grand divisions of such side of the square, in 
order to conduct the march of the square on given points. When 
the square halts, or has to commence an action, the colours are to 
be reconducted to the centre.’ , 


In speaking of what he conceives to be the most advan- 
tageous mode of conducting and directing the fire of infantry 
against cavalry, M. Duteil delivers this opinion : 


‘Ido not approve of throwing out rifle-men, or light infantry 
taken fram the square, in order to oppose the same description 
mounted and detached from the cavalry ; because their arms are not 
loaded and reloaded with the same precision and coolness as when in 
their ranks, for they hurry their firing and loading, and both are, 
consequently, executed imperfectly. Besides, when they are called 
in, to re-enter their respective rank in their companies, they are very 
apt to create confusion, to derange their ranks, and to afford a 
favourabie opportunity of acting to some enterprising and daring 
troopers who pursue them. ‘The serious inconvenience arising from 
this, induces me to prefer giving this recreation, or military amuse- 
ment, to the file of officers and non-commissioned officers who are in 
the ranks. These might advance ten paces in front of their com- 
panies, without attending to any dressing on each other, and fire, in- 
dependently, on the cavalry, when pretty close, and always at the 
horses. ‘These officers and non-commissioned officers would throw in 
a most destructive fire, and would resume their original positions in 
their ranks, without occasioning the smallest disorder. The captain, 
during the firing, would remain at the head of his company, and 
would resume his place, as soon as the light infantry were called in. 

‘ With respect to the fire of the square, I am thoroughly convinced 
that the very first discharge thrown in, as has been directed, will deter 
the cavalry from facing or encountering a second. But still, should 
it prove necessary to give a second fire, the men of the companies 
that have fired, will, as soon as perfect order has been established, 
exchange arms with the men who are situated in their rear, and these 
last have no occasion to load the arms delivered to them in this manner. 
This interchange of arms is effected by handing the discharged arms 
with the left hand, from man to man, and by receiving back in return 
the loaded arms of the men in the rear, from right hand to right 
hand. Should the charges made by the cavalry succeed each other 
so rapidly as to prevent this interchange of arms from front to rear, 
it must be evident that there would be still less time for reloading 
the discharged arms; under these circumstances bayonets must be 
charged, projecting them forward as much as possible, by the closing 
or locking up of the centre and rear rank 

‘ The superior officers will watch over and superintend the regu- 
larity and arrangement of the close columns forming the sides of the 
square, 
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square, so as to direct the order of firing, the precision of the march, 
and the accurate formation of the hollow square from column of route, 
The commander will attend to the due arrangement of the tumbrils 
and ammunition waggons ; and as some of these may contain infantry, 
cartridges, and probably indispensable baggage, his reflection and 
foresight will enable him to adopt measures of utility, defence, and 
precaution, adapted to unexpected exigencies, all of which a treatise 
of this nature cannot be expected to provide for. . 

‘ The above agers to be the most advantageous mode of employ- 
ing the fire of infantry against cavalry: and it must be always at- 
tended to, as an essential and fundamental principle, never to fire with 
musquetry em: cavalry, at a greater distance than thirty paces, 
levelling at the breasts of the horses ; because, it has been ascertained 
by experience, that the centre and rear ranks, on account of our in- 
accurate manner of presenting, fire always too high. Experience 
also teaches us, that the horses of the troopers who have been killed, 
continue the charge along with the other horses of the squadron they 
belong to ; a circumstance affording a convincing proof of the eligi- 
bility of killing the horse in preference to his rider. It ought, also, 
to be recollected, that though the horse may not actually Be killed, 
yet, that if some of his limbs are broke or disabled, he will be ren- 
dered physically useless as to his impulsive movement, and occasion 
a degree of confusion and disorder in the squadron that will be pro- 

ortioned to the number of broken or disabled limbs of horses. This 
effect must be still greater where the horses happen to be actually 
killed. 

‘ Should these opinions not possess weight enough to induce a 
change in the usual practice of defence against cavalry, independent 
file-firing, as prescribed by the regulations, may be had recourse to ; 
and still these squares would continue to possess every other advan- 
tage enumerated. 

‘ Let any reader now consider, whether it be possible to assume a 
defensive arrangement that will present a less extensive front, and af- 
ford more scope for the efforts of cavalry: let him consider whether 
a numerous cavalry, highly skilled in manceuvring, and remarkable 
for impetuosity of charge, can terrify and over-awe infantry equally 
strong on all sides, and well flanked. Lct the reader reflect how 
very Formidable and serviceable are the 8 a of the artillery 
moving to and protecting every part of these hollow columns. Let 
it be recollected how decisive and destructive must be the fire of the 
infantry, when conducted as described.’ 


Notwithstanding the confident manner in which the Cheva- 
lier talks of making infantry, formed in squares as he directs, 
not only resist charges of cavalry but even attack them with 
advantage, we are inclined to think, from the great quantity of 
dead parts near every angle of his squares, that cavalry deter- 
mined to make a resolute charge would easily break into any of 


them, and in a few minutes disperse or cut them in pieces. 


For instance, even in his square formed from four battalions of 
route or march, we discover on each side of every front of it, 
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at the distance only of about the dength of fhe front of one 
company, and of nearly the same breadth, dead parts contained 
by right lines parallel to one another, independently of those 
near its angles between lines that diverge and gradually recede 
more and more from each other. 

This treatise concludes with an appendix, in which the author 
states the result of trials and experiments made at Strasburg, 
relative to the celerity of the charges of cavalry. 

The translator’s preface occupies a greater number of pages 
than the Chevalier’s observations ; and we are sorry to be under 
the necessity of observing, that it appears to us to be a very 
heterogeneous mixture. The long and numerous notes to it 
contain a multiplicity of observations respecting gunnery, which 
have no tendency whatsoever to ascertain the law of the air’s 
resistance, or the real tract of a ball projected in it. In the 
text, the writer begins with an account of the rise, progress, 
and present state of the tactics of modern Europe; which, he 
says (but for what reason we know not,) is expected in all 
works on the art of war; and he ends with a strangely mis- 
placed declamation against political grumblers and projects of 
reform. If all those, who are advocates for correcting abuses 
and reforming Parliament, are to be regarded as conspirators, 
internal enemies, and members of revolutionary gangs, the late 
Mr. Pitt, to whom Colonel Macdonald formerly offered up 
superabundant incense, ought certainly to have been considered 
as an arch-one. Parliamentary reform was the political ladder 
by means of which he rose into power; and after he had 
reached the summit, and found this ladder no longer necessary, 
he fastidiously pushed from him the very instrument of his 
elevation. ‘That person cannot be much acquainted with the 
history of this country, the nature of legitimate representation, 
or the principles on which it was originally founded in England, 
who supposes that the existing state of the House of Commons 
is a proof that we are ¢ following the footsteps of our ancestors.’ 

We know not how it happens in the present day, that almost 
every writer on tactics, or other military subjects, introduces 
the antient Romans ; whose exercises, discipline, arrangement of 
troops, and military customs and institutions, bore no resem- 
blance to those of modern times. At the top of page xxix., 
Colonel Macdonald asserts that a consular army consisted of 
$0,000 men, and that this was reckoned the most advantageous 
number: but he does not inform us on what ground he makes 
this statement, which departs widely from the best authorities 
on the subject. We should have been glad to learn from him 
when a consular army consisted of that number of men, and 
where or on what service it was employed. ‘The constant 
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custom of the Romans, as we are expressly told by Poly- 
bius, was to raise annually four legions only ; and to allow to 
each four thousand foot and two hundred horse, unless they 
were pressed by some great and unusual danger, when they in- 
creased the number to five thousand foot and three hundred 
horse. ‘Their allies supplied the same number of infantry that 
was in the legions, but thrice as many cavalry. Of these 
forces, two legions and one half of the allies were allotted to 
each consul, who was then sent to prosecute the war in his 
own province or district. A consular army, therefore, in 
ordinary and most cases, was composed of sixteen thousand foot 
and sixteen hundred horse; and even in times of great emer- 
gency and danger, it amounted only to twenty thousand foot and 
two thousand four hundred horse. ‘They had no standing army; 
and, chiefly by steering clear of such establishments, they 
enjoyed substantial liberty under a mixed government, com- 
posed of the three simple forms, much longer than we have yet 
had even the semblance of it among us. Glen 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For NOVEMBER, 1812. 





AGRICULTURE. 


Art.13. The Second Report of the Merino Society. Established 
4th March 1811. 8vo. pp. 161. 

Some persons have expressed themselves adverse to the introduction 
of the Merino breed of sheep in this country: but it does not appear 
that these objectors calculate on the wants of our woollen manufactory, 
and on the alterations which political changes have made in our ex- 
ternal relations. It is probable that the Renee supply from Spain 
will be very unequal to our demand. The importation from that 
country in the year 1810 amounted to 8,133,205lbs.; whereas in 
1811 it was only 4,291,973lbs., being little more. than half of the 
quantity furnished to our manufacturers in the preceding year; and 
it may be rationally conjectured that the importation of the current 
year will not equal even that of the last. The question, then, which 
here presents itself is, How are our manufacturers of fine woollen 
goods to be supplied with the raw material? We must either en- 
courage the Merino breed at home, or we must depend on France 
and other countries for a supply. As we are a mutton-eating people, 
the carcase of the sheep is to usa matter of as much importance as 
the fleece; and a prejudice has been excited against Merino mutton, 
which has tended to check the increase of this breed in our own island. 
The first aim of the Report before us is to refute this objection. It 
is asserted that * Mutton is eaten in Spain only by the lowest de- 
scription of the people, except in the houses of a few noblemen _ 
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ntlemen, who graze Merino wethers in the English manner ; and 
the excellence of their mutton has never been questioned.’ — 
¢ Mr. King of Newgate market,’ it is added, ¢ sells Merind mutton, 
for a halfpenny a pound more than any other ; not, as he declares, on 
account of public curiosity, but its superior flavour.’ An excellence, 
moreover, peculiar to this breed of sheep and their crosses, but hitherto 
little noticed, is here mentioned, viz. ¢ Their hind quarters are heavier 
than their fore quarters ; consequently, the greater weight of mutton 
is in the more profitable joints.’ 

The next object introduced is Purity of Blood, and it is given as the 
opinion of the Society ¢ that, in all crossing, the male of the unmixed 
Merino ought uniformly to be preferred, to secure as much of the 
pure blood as possible.’ We find that the French, after an experience 
of 30 years, and the Merino Society in North America, maintain the 
same doctrine. 

To promote the desirable point of the washing of Merino wool by 
the grower, for the use of the manufacturer, several directions are 
given. Indeed, the different treatment which Merino wool requires, 
compared with that which is obtained from our own breeds, stands in 
need of being explained. For this purpose, we are presented with 
a judicious essay On the Growth and Management of Merino Wool, in 
the United Kingdom, by G. Webb Hall, Esq. Though it is an 
ascertained fact that fine wool may be grown in this island, and on an 
excellent carcase, yet, says Mr. Hall, ‘ powerful obstacles exist which 
must be removed, before the object of supplying our manufactories, 
within ourselves, can be said to be in a fair way of attainment.’ This 


| + te ae calculates that 2,500,000 Merino sheep will be necessary 


or the growth of the quantity of wool required for our fine woollen 
goods; and that we cannot expect, even under the most spirited 
management, that this object can be accomplished in less than 20 or 30 
years from this period. Surely, then, as he observes, manufac- 
turers should afford every encouragement to the home-growers of fine 
wool, by purchasing it in the grease at an adequate price ; especially 
as the destruction of the flocks in Spain, by the war in that country, 
must preclude even the possibility of our being supplied from that quar 
ter. He speaks more to the point, however, when, aware of the preju- 
dices, and, we may add, the habits of manufacturers, who are adverse 
to the purchase of the raw material in this slovenly condition, (observing 
that ‘they know not what they are about,”’ )'he earnestly recommends it 
to our wool-growers, as an absolute sine gud non, ‘ to bring their com- 
modity to market in the like merchantable state as it arrives from Spain.’ 
‘ Let it,’ he continues, * be the pride of the English grower of fine 
wool to sort and wash his commodity from all filth and impurities ; 
and fine wool will ever be as fine gold, as long as luxury shall exist, 
no matter where grown, so that it be fine wool, and brought to 
market in a marketable condition.’ ‘The remainder of Mr. H.’s sen- 
sible essay is occupied in obviating the objections which may be made - 
against this plan, and in detailing the methods which he ‘himself has 
successfully employed, in washing and sorting the fine wool of his 
flock: which amounts, including sheep and lambs, to between 5 and 
6000. Ofcourse, Mr. H. operates on a large scale, and his statement 
1s very encouraging. 


Rey. Nov. 1812. Y This 
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This report contains one list of the members of the Society, 
‘which is numerous and respectable; another of the officers of the 
“Society ; and a third of the local committees. It includes also 
‘rules and orders, an enumeration of premiums, and the adjudica- 
tion of prizes, &c. The whole finishes with an Appendix, con. 
sisting of a long letter from the late Secretary to the President, 
Sir Joseph Banks, Bart.; in which the writer produces numerous 
testimonies in favour of the Merino race, to obviate the impression 
made by Mr. Coke having abandoned it. Advice similar to that 
which is given by Mr. Hall is offered, on the subject of preparing the 
Merino wool for market; and, as it is probable that only a small pro- 
portion of the 6,000,000 of sheep which constituted the Spanish flock 
how exists in the Peninsula, and our inveterate enemy has issued an 
edict to prevent our manufactures from being supplied from France, 
we are urged‘to prosecute vigorous measures for increasing our fine 
weol-bearing flocks, that we may not feel the deficiency in the Spanish 


market. Mo 
Art.14. Agricultural Memoirs; or, History of the Dishley System; 


in Answer to Sit John Saunders Sebright, Bart..M.P. By John 

Hunt, Author of Historical Surgery, &c. S8vo. pp.149. 55. 

Longman and Co. 1812. 
- Here we meet with a gentleman who writes himself out of temper 
on the subject of breeding in-and-in ; and who, though he rambles to 
4 variety of other topics, for the purpose (we should suppose ) of reco- 
vering his good humour, remains unoxygenized usque ad finem. Mr. 
Hunt’s wrath is not spent solely on Sir John Sebright, but the very 
age itself must undergo the lash. It is, forsooth, a paralytic age, in 
which the genius of the arts and sciences seems lost in soporilic torpor. 
Yet, if Mr. H. thought that this was the real fact, it is surprising 
that he should waste so much unpromising energy on it. According 
to this writer, ‘ the times are much out of joint ;’ ¢ when Johnson 
died Biography ran mad ;’ and perhaps this will account for the wild 
biographical hints which occur in this pamphlet. Mr. Meynell, 
whose kennel of fox-hounds is often adduced in favour of the practice 
of breeding in-aad-in, 1s eulogized to extravagance ; and it 1s added 
that * to doubt the accuracy of Mr. Meynell might justly be consi- 
dered as the addition of a new miracle to the dark shades of infidelity.’ 
As to Mr. Bakewell, he is mounted on his black horse, and placed by 
the side of Alexander the Great on Bucephalus; and it is not doubted 
that, if Captain Gulliver, who was well acquainted with the language 
of the Houyhuhyms, had been alive, he would have been in raptures 
with the Dishley farmer and his horse. What is all this, however, to 
the point at issue? We answer, Nothing. 'To declare the real truth, 
of the quantity of letter-press with which Mr. Huat has here presented 
us, very little is immediately ad rem. It is sufficient to ask, from 
what circumstance have the improved breeds of animals proceeded ? 
Did not Mr. Bakewell himself purchase animals for the purpose of 
erossing ; and if he resorted to this expedient, can he be said to have 
rigidly followed the practice of ree in-and-in ? 

¢ Itis not to be supposed,’ says Mr. Hunt, ‘ that because Mr. Bake- 
well and Mr. Meynell succeeded by breeding in-and-in, that family 
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connexions should always prove infallible in the hands of those who 
do not understand the practical part of the subject. It was to 
Mr. Bakewell’s accurate knowledge of animal nature that we must 
look back for the basis of his system, and to this alone we must 
attribute his success: his knowlege of the perfections and imperfec- 
tions of a sheep was such as, in all probability, never will be equalled ; 
and with respect to Mr. Meynell’s knowlege of a fox-hound, it 
would be an insult on the sacred character of the Graces to have it for 
a moment called in question.’ 

Now what does this prove but the importance of skill in selecting 
animals for breeding? How long any particular race, when once 
formed, will remain m a perfect state by breeding in-and-in, we will 
not pretend to say: but sufficient evidence is at hand to prove the 
advantages of crossing. The Merino sheep, as imported from Spain, 
may not be fit for the double purpose of supplying gocd wool and 
good mutton: but Dr. Parry’s crosses with the Rylands have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a breed in which the flesh is improved without 


any deterioration of flcece. Mo y 


BIBLE-SOCIETY. 

Art.15. Letters that have lately appeared in the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Papers, under — Signatures, on the Crusade of the 
nineteenth Century; ccllected and republished, and addressed to 
the Rt. Hon. Lord Grenville, Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford, and the Christians residing in the Counties of Oxford, 
Gloucester, Warwick, Northampton, Buckingham, and Berks., 
By Peter the Hermit. 8vo. pp.120. 4s. sewed. Richardson. 
1812. 

This moderr ‘ Peter the Hermit” is a very strenuous advocate 
for that noble scheme of evangelizing the world which has been 
undertaken by the Bible-Society ; and he cheerfully adopts the title 
given to it by the Margaret Professor, who sarcastically terms it 
“© The Crusade of the nineteenth Century.” If it be a Crusade, it is, 
however, Aloodless'; and no weapons are here employed in favour of 
the cross but such as Christ himself allows. The promoters of the 
union of sects or churches, (for here the terms are synonymous,) in 
this world-embracing institution, have decidedly the advantage in 
point of argument over those persons who have unkindly laboured to 
destroy the harmony which subsists among the merabers of the Bible. 
Society ; and we believe that the public, with a very few exceptions, 
are persuaded that the zeal of Professor Marsh and his party was not 
less illiberal than indiscreet. ‘These enemies of a coalition between 
the members of the Established Church and Dissenters, for the purpose 
of extending the knowlege of the Holy Scriptures, (the basis of their 
common faith, ) proceed on a principle refuted by every day’s expe- 
rience, that it is impossible for a number of persons to agree on one 
point, unless they also agree on every point at issue between them, 
Mr. Coker, the author of the first letter in this collection, takes it 
for granted that Dissenters, by giving their wid to the universal 
distribution of Bibles, are actuated by a sccret hostility to the 
Established Church, and hope by this pla to eecomplish its subversion : 


but, it is fair to ask, may not Dissentery, if they were so disposed, 
propagate an alarm of the same kind, by expressing their fears lest 
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a friendly intercourse between them and the numerous and well. 
educated members of the Established Church would tend to thin the 
ranks of Dissent? It should, however, be considered that the-con- 
troversy between one church and another sinks into insignificance 
when we contemplate the comprehensive object of the Bible-Socicty ; 
the members of which regard their own particular communion as a 
mere speck on the wide map of Christian benevolence which is spread 
before them. Mr. Hinton, and others who reply to Mr. Coker, 
endeavour to calm the apprehensions which are expressed for the 
safety of the Church of England, in consequence of a junction of its 
members with Dissenters in the distribution of Bibles. The very 
name Dissenter implies a disapprobation of some parts of the esta- 
blished system: but it by no means follows that a Dissenter wishes 
to everturn the Establishment ; at most, he may only wish for some 
alteration ; and since that cannot be obtained, he may be satisfied that 
he is permitted undisturbed to worship God conformably to his own 
views of the Gospel. Supposing him, however, to be bigotted to 
his own sect, what chance has he of injuring the established system, 
when he must always find a majority of the Society opposed to him? 
If any atom of party-spirit had appeared in the transactions of the 
Bible-Society, Dissenters might have been suspected of entertaining 
hostile views, but the fact 1s that the most perfect harmony and 
unity of design have prevailed. No member has talked of his own 
church, but all of the Church of Christ ; no one has adverted to his 
own créed, but all have pointed to the avowed basis of all creeds, 
the Holy Scriptures. Such an union promises the best effects both 
at home and abroad, and we trust that nothing will disturb it: but 
they who have attempted this disturbance deserve all the reproof 
which they receive here and in other pamphlets. Assuming the 
principle that the British and Foreign Bible-Society is adapted infi- 
nitely beyond any other society extant to the universal diffusion of 
Christianity, and that every Christian party is bound primd facie to 
give its utmost support to such an institution ; it is asked, by one of 
these letter-writers,—‘ First, Whether any political interests can ever be 
allowed to circumscribe or qualify the extensiveness of this great 
Christian obligation? and, secondly, Whether the Church of England 
would be pursuing its best policy in withdrawing its support, and 
consequently its superintendance and controul, from the Society in 
question ?? This gentleman, (who signs E. F.,) with a strong attach- 
ment to the Establisliment, revolts at the insinuation which Dr. Marsh’s 
ebjection to the Bible-Society seems to convey, and repels it in the most 
epen and ingenuous manner ; 

‘ For my own part, the moment the circulation of the Scriptures 
becomes incompatible with the safety of the Church of England, or 
any other external and particular Church, I say, with Dr. Clarke, as 
it is the undoubted duty of every real Christian to say, - * Let that 
Church go!”? ‘To prove (as I said before) that this is the case with 
regard to the Church of England, I leave to Dr. Marsh, and those 
who think with him. I only say, that, if the circulation of Divine 
truth be essentially conducive to the discriminating intelligence, 
the moral integrity, the self-government, the obedience to principles, 
and the social order 2s well as the eternal interests of men, nothing 
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ean be in danger from the circulation of Divine truth, dué the tem- 
poral interests of the priests of those external Establishments and 
particular Churches, the political constitution of which will not 
admit of their becoming contributive to so Catholic and sublime a 
scheme: and that, therefore, if the opposition to the Bible-Socicty 
has any motive besides a spirit of controversy, it can be no other 
than a Papal motive; and that, however individual objectors may 
deceive themselves into a belief that they are not so'influenced, with- 
out their being necessarily aware of it, a spirit of Papacy must be at 
the bottom of their objections.’ 
This is a home thrust. What confidence can that man have in his 
cause, who objects to the diffusion of the pure word of God? Let 
those who are afraid of the Bible be ashamed of zeal for their ) 
creed; for zeal under these circumstances is self-condemnation, — 
The manner in which this subject is taken up by many warm friends 
of the Establishment evinces the good sense and Catholic spirit 
which prevail among its members; and we hope that their benevolent 
endeavours to enlarge the boundaries of Christ’s church, so far from 
being attended with any injurious results to our national religion, 
will be productive of much benefit to its real interests. Mo-y. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Art.16. Protestantism and Popery illustrated. 'Two Letters from 
a Catholic Priest to the Author of the Sketch of the Denominations 
of the Christian World, with his Reply ; tending to illustrate the 
real Sentiments of the Catholics throughout the United Kingdom, 
With Remarks on the Subject. By John Evans, A. M. Second 
Edition. 8vo. 1s. Crosby and Co, 

Not the smallest doubt can be entertained of the arrival of a period 
in which the Christians of that age will be as much astonished that 
Popery ever obtained an extensive belief, as we are now surprised at 
the stupid idolatry of the Gentile world. Protestants, who endea- 
vour to frame their faith on the pure records of the Gospel, are at a 
loss to account for the rigid adherence of some enlightened Catholics 
to opinions which both reason and Scripture seem alike to condemn. 
Mr. Berington, in his letters to Mr. Evans, complains that the view 
given by the latter (in his * Sketch of the Denominations of the 
Christian World”) of Popery, as it is vulgarly called, or of the 
Roman Catholic Church, exhibits an unfair statement of the. opinions 
of that church: but, as far as we are able to judge between these 
gentlemen, we cannot perceive that the Catholic has any great right to 
be offended. Mr. B. makes an assertion which it is very difficult to 
understand ; when speaking of the members of his church, he says, 
‘ Our opinions are various; our belief, or faith, one.’ Now we shall 
not call this assertion a duj/: but we shall attempt to develop the 
mystery which it contains. Though variety of opinion and unity. of 
faith form a contradiction in terms, the phrase may convey a practical 
truth: viz. that Catholics think for themselves, but that they donot 
promulgate sentiments which are at variance with the faith of the 
church ; or that they are in the habit of acquiescing in the Catholic 
reed, even when that creed is repugnant to their private belief. If 
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this be the meaning of the above assertion, into what an enslaved and 
degrading state does Catholicism sink the enlightened mind? If. the 
igs of private judgment can be exercised only in silence, well may 
_Mr. B. reprobate freedom of inquiry, condemn the Reformation, and 
-even insinuate a wish that the Scriptures had never been written! He 
says, ‘had the Scriptures never been written, our faith would have been 
equally secure ; where would yours have been ? Did Christ leave any 
directions for the writing of his doctrines?’ In answer to this curious 
remark, it is sufficient to put other questions. We would ask Mr. B., 
what is the security of a faith that wants evidence? Is not this equal 
_ to a direct admission that he considers the documents containing the 
words of Christ in the N. T. as repugnant to the Catholic system? 
.To his quere, where would our religion have been without the 
‘Scriptures ?. we can easily reply, it would have been where his is ; 
we should have been under thé soul-oppressing dominion of that 
church of which he is the advocate. Suppose that a person had obtained 
possession of an estate by the fortunate discovery of the title-deeds, 
' would it not -be considered as an insult, if the individual who had 
long held the unlawful possession of it were to ask the real owner, 
. * What would you have done had you not discovered the original 
writings??? His reply, however, would be easy. ** You could have 
held the estate without these deeds: but I certainly owe the posses- 
sion of my right to their being discovered.’’ | ‘This case is in point. 
‘The Scriptures; by being laid open, have restored to us the hbert 
‘with which Christ has made us free: but the Church of Rome could 
‘have prosecuted her scheme of subjugating the human mind to her 
spiritual control much better without the Scriptures than she can do 
it with them. She may well express her concern that the great 
charter of our salvation has been brought to light; since by this dis- 
covery she has lost a most profitable estate, which she can never 
recover as long as the Scriptures are revered. ‘The question, however, 
which Mr. Berington so triumphantly proposes, is nothing to the pur- 
pose. The point at issue is, which of our two creeds is most in 
‘unison with the Holy Scriptures? Will the faith of the Catholic 
‘Church endure to be brought to this touch-stone ? Mr. Evans thinks 
it is wonderful (and so it would be if we had not too many instances of 
‘the power of system and early prepossessions, ) that § men of such learn- 
ing and talents as Mr. Berington and Dr. Milner should advocate a 
religion, whence the exercise of reason is excluded.’ To be sore on the 
subject of the Reformation dndicates a state of mind which we wish 
that Mr. B. had not discovered: yet, if he feels himself hard-pushed 
respecting those evidences of divine truth which this glorious era has 
diffused over once-benightéd Europe, we see no reason why Catholic 
Emancipation should not be conceded in its fullest extent. We wish 
Catholics to be induced to speak out. Let amicable discussion take 
place between them and Protestants: let them reason; let them ex- 
postulate ; let them banter; let them be sarcastic and witty with 
each other: but let the power of the state be never more employed to 
settle controversies. Discordant opinions are preferable to that 
gloomy and torpid unanimity which is produced by persecution. 


Moy. 
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EDUCATION, &. 


Art..17. A Series of Tales from a Preceptor to his Pupils. Written 
for the Instruction and Admonition of Youth of both Sexes. 
Rendered from the German of the celebrated Adlerjung. By 
Wm.Wennington. 12mo. 78. Boards. Chapple. 1811. 
Whatever spirit or interest these tales may possess in the original, 

it is completely lost in this very lame translation ; and the stories 

contain anecdotes of licentiousness and depravity which it would be 
wiser to keep from the knowlege of youth than tp press on their 
notice: lest they should resemble the Cock in the fable, whose curi- 


osity was excited by the description of danger, and who, after having 
fallen into the Well, exclaimed, 


‘ « But for my mother’s prohibition 


I ne’er had been in this condition !”’ M°** Bar. 


Art. 18. Thoughts on Education, in two Parts: the first on general 
Education, and the second on that of Females. By Agnes 
Sophia Semple, Daughter of the late Rev. Dr. Henry Hunter. 
1zmo. pp. 307. 7s. Boards. Murray. 1812. 

If «« authors before they write wou/d read,’’? many might be assisted 
by the observations of others, and some few would be deterred from 
publishing their own by perceiving how “ stale and unprofitable’’ 
they were likely to appear. In the present instance, Mrs. Semple 
avows * that she has read but few writers on education ;’ and those 
whose researches have been more extensive will find no obvious im- 
provement of system or novelty of idea elicited in her work, although 
it contains several views of the subject, and is enlivened by agreeable 
anecdotes and quotations. Rousseau’s opinion, that religious instruc 
tion should be deferred till the pupil has attained his fifteenth or 
eighteenth year, is ably combated at page 189.3 and the strictures on 
Fordyce’s Sermons to Young Women, p. 270., are not without 
foundation. 

We also agree with the fair writer in regretting that music, draw- 
ing, and dancing, are not more frequently taught by females, since such 
employments would furnish a respectable addition to the few resources 
which women possess for their own maintenance: but we cannot refine 
as she'does on the impropriety of the contrary method, nor ‘ consider 
as dangerous to the purity of youth thé liberties which a er and 
music-master may and sometimes must take in directing the perform- 
ance of their pupils.’ De 


Art. 19. First Lessons in English Grammar, adapted to the 
Capacities of Children from Six to Ten Years old. 12mo. gd. 
Longman and’ Co. 1812. 

This little book is well adapted to the instruction of very young - 
children, the different parts of speech being explained in short and 
simple lessons ; and the ingenious illustration of them at page 37-5 
taken from Abbé Bossuet’s Grammar, is likely to captivate the 
pupil’s attention, and to remain in his memory. be 


7 
Art. 20. The French Scholar’s Depository; in which are gradually 
developed the most important Elements of French Conversation. 
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By Anne Lindley, Author of « A Preparatory French Grammar,” 
and ‘¢ The Translator’s Assistant.”” 12mo.. 1s. 6d. Darton 
and Harvey. 13811. 

The plan of this work is so judiciously arranged, that, if it were more 
carefully printed, it might be very useful; but, among other errors, 
we find at page 3., ¢ de Ja soi,’ for de la soie: p.6. § n’étois je frivole,’ 
for n’étois je fu frivole: p.8. * des tortine,’ for des tartines: p.13. 
* Conjugez,’ tor conjuguez: p. 30. * dancer,’ for danser: p. 38. ‘ un 
conturiere,” for une couturiere: p.57. * bien dormé,’ for bien dormi: 
p- 65. ¢ avoir droite,’ for avoir droit: p. 77- ‘couillir,’ for eueillir, 
&c. &c.— Some of the sentences are so incorrect, that we know 
not whether the blame of them should rest with the author or the 
printer; such are the following phrases, page 6., ‘ n’etoient ils pas 
obligeant :’ p. 63. ‘ comme le tems passé,’ for ‘haw time slips away ;’ 

‘ " > e ? 
and p. 77+, © plusieurs d’autres choses. Mrs Bar. 


POETRY. 


Art. 21. The Battle of Salamanca. A Poem. Second Edition, 
4to. 2s. Walker. 1812. 

We are told in the advertisement that this poem ‘ was begun and 
finished in four days ;’ at which statement we are so far surprized; 
that we should have considered four hours as an adequate portion of 
time for its composition. Whenit is added that ‘it was immediately 
sent to the press, even without correction,’ we can readily conceive 
this to have been the case, In truth it is a yery tame and prosaig 
performance. | 


‘ It was most grateful to the soldier’s ken, 
To view the allies refrain in happiest hour, 
Awhile from farther toil, and soon again 
Marshal in firm array their gathered power; 
Again, with vigorous arm, prepare to shower 
Fresh yengeance on the foe, who, to the right 
His force collects. ‘The fates still heavier lower 
O’er his fallen fortune ; but with spirits light, 
And hope of victory buoyed, he scorns to think of flight.’ 


Why trouble the public with such flat congratulations ? Why offer 
Lord Wellington so unacceptable a present ? 


¢ Accept, famed Chief! the poet’s grateful meed ; 
Again Madrid is free from Gallia’s yoke, 
Again by Tormes’ stream, the shepherd’s reed 
‘Has with its dulcet strains the forest woke ; 
The proud usurping tyrant’s power is broke. 
Soon may thy troops the glorious work complete, 
And wafted safely by their native oak, 
On our loved island rest their weary feet, 
And, with exulting hearts, loves, friends, and kindred greet.’ 


¢ Has woke’ and ‘is broke’ are worthy rhymes. ‘¢ Valladolid’s 
spires’ (the accent on the penultima) may be very correctly intro- 
duced ; but we fear that Spanish co-operation will be increased in 
re 
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no part of the Peninsula by this new English Tyrteus; and we grieve 
to think of the less-flattering prospect of affairs in Spain which has 
opened to our view even since his hice were written, and that one of 
them may now be altered to 


Again Madrid submits to Gallia’s yoke. 


Art. 22. The Nature of Man: aDidactic Epistolary Poem. By 
the Author of “ The Conduct of Man.”? In the course of this 
Poem an Attempt is made to oppose the Epicurean System of Self. 
Love. 8vo. 5s. Boards. Chapple. 1812. 

The system of self-love is, alas! not only Epicurean: otherwise, 
would it be possible, in the year 1812, forthe author of * The Conduct 
of Man”? (admonished as he was on the publication of that inexpli- 
cable farrago of muddy metaphysics, ) to reproduce its dull absurdities 
in ‘ The Nature of Mau ?? Were we not perfectly aware that some 
distempers in literature are incurable, we should have entertained 
hopes of the silence of this exclamatory versifier, after the just mea- 
sure of criticism which has been dealt out to him; but no—he wi// 
be heard by his friends; and therefore, let him talk himself out of 
breath to them: we shall not consider ourselves obliged to listen to 
him again ; for, as he says, page 9o., 





‘ I fear you’ve wasted time, 

In having listen’d to my /ifeless rhyme !? 

Love! love! O love! celestial passion! pure! 

With world coeval! and with world t’endure !?. Page 1, 

To sim’lar natures sim’Jar senses dealt 

In ali alike, by sense re-actings felt 

When other creatures in their feelings show 

Symptoms of pleasure, or the signs of woe. 

Tis this affection sympathy defines, 

Round Nature's texture this fine power entwines, 

Mankind inducing to promote the joy 

Of fellow-creatures, or ease pain’s alloy.’ 

“ Tribus Anticyris caput insanabile !”? 

Art. 23. Poems, on.a Variety of Subjects. By the Miss Watkins’ 
of Stoke Lane, Somersetshire, 12mo, 4s. Boards. Robinson. 
1312. , 

The title of this volume is so far inapplicable, that we have seldom 
met with a collection of verses which afforded less variety. None of 
the poems are above mediocrity, and those which are written in blank 
verse fall considerably below that character. In page 67. we finda 

rammatical inaccuracy formally excused on the score of poetic 
sm : in page 104. the writer talks rather unintelligibly about 

* spectred fays;? and in page 131., * Louis Caput’ is an erroncous 

spelling which should have been corrected among the errata. 


Hod. 
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Art.24. Tributary Stanzas of affectionate Regard to the Memory of 
Wm, Dawson, Esq. of Liverpool ; Captain of his Majesty’s Ship 
| Piedmontaise ; 
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Piedmontaise ; who lately died in the East Indies, in the twenty- 
ninth Year of his Age. By Lawrence Halloran, D.D., late 
Chaplain to H. M. Naval and Military Forces, and Rector of the 

~ Public Grammar School at the Cape of Good Hope. 4to. 18s. 6d. 
Stockdale. 1812. 

t §¢ S/ow flows the verse that real grief inspires ;’? and Dr. Halloran 
eertainly seems much attached to the memory of Captain Dawson. 
Considered as a poem, however, it is but a moderate composition 
which here attracts our notice. Perhaps the first and last stanzas ar¢ 
the most favourable specimens which we can select : 


¢ Heard ye the muffled drums repeat 
Their solemn dirge on Ganges shore? 
Heard ye, —through Britain’s mourning fleet, 
Tl artillery spread its measur’d roar ? 
Saw ye yon sorrowing group attend 
Of British chiefs, and seamen brave ? 
Saw ye the genuine mourners bend, 
In silent anguish o’er the grave? 
The grave, —to which their pious rites resign 
A hero’s faded form,— his soul-deserted shrine ?” 
Again, 
‘ And, lo! my friend! whet prospects rise ;— 
Scenes, — where perennial glories bloom, 
Th’ ethereal fields of Paradise, . 
Spread—in glad view—beyond the tomb ! 
There patriots, saints, and heroes mect ;— 
The wise, the valiant, and the good 
There ever hold their peaceful seat, 
In endless bliss, and youth renew’d:— 
And, while to sim the muse this tribute gives, 
There, too, thy Dawson blooms— his gallant spirit lives !’ 


Such a tribute of affection must be very welcome to the friends 
of the departed: but why give publicity to private consolations, 
which do not, we think, possess sufficient charm of expression to 
render their subject universally interesting? However, we must 
: confess that our task of criticism would be much more agreeable, if 
‘ we had often as little to censure as in the brief effusion before us.— 
If the Doctor writes again in verse, we would, indeed, admonish him 
not to accent the word ¢ archives’ on the last, and ‘ perspective’ on 
the first syllable; nor to introduce such repeated dashes as substitutes 
for punctuation. Hod. 


Art.25. The Test of Virtue, and other Poems. By the late Miss 
P. Barrell, Author of “ Riches and Poverty, a Tale.”? 12mo. 
7s Boards. Chapple. 1811. 
These poems display some fancy and originality, but the versifica- 
tion is inharmonious, and the same thoughts and images are too fre 


quently repeated. MysBar 


Art. 26. Poems. By Whiston Bristow. 8vo. 63. Boards, 
Richardson. 1811. 
2 | . From 
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From the list of subscribers prefixed to this volume, it is evident 
that the author has a great many friends. We cannot help regret- 
ting, therefore, that he should not have been contented to restrict the 
perusal of his verses to that circle, in which he might have been sure 


of finding no discouragement, rather than offer them to the tribunal. 


of public criticism, where it is impossible that he should meet with 
such indulgent treatment. In truth, they are of that puerile descrip- 
tion which in manuscript and at the tea-table often escapes detection, 
but which is sure to be found out in print. However, as it is pro- 
bable that the encouragement which this work has experienced may 
induce the author to publish again, it may not be amiss to make 
a few obervations, to which it is desirable that he should attend. 
First, then, we beg to remark that * Flowers, Bowers,’ &c. have, by 


constant and immemorial usage, become poetical monosyllables ; and 
therefore such lines as these, 


‘As thirsty flowers drink the evening dew’ — 


¢ Oh then to this bower together we'll steal’— 


cannot be tolerated; and it is no sort of compensation to cut down 
* Violets’ into ¢ Vi’lets,’ (which is a vile 2bbreviation, ) ¢ Victory’ into 
Vict’ry,’ &c. In the next place, we must observe that €’t:3 thou 
that sheds,’ page g4.5 and ‘thou for the grave has left a mother’s 
breast,’ page 142., are not grammatical expressions ; and, thirdly, 
that ‘I was seeking for her lover amid the storm,’ page 83., and 
‘ flew to meet her lover in the raging deep,’ p. 84,) cannot, by any 
twisting, be made into English verses of any description whatever.— 
We think that the following song is the most free from faults of any 
in this collection : 


¢ Sona. 
‘ Come, give this solemn musing o’er, 
Enjoy the moment as it flies ; 
To wisdom’s voice attend no more, 
Tis folly, folly to be wise ! 


‘ Come, drain the bowl, ’tis vain to cry 
‘¢ The world is full of cares and strife ;’’ 
Tis vain to think, to think and sigh, 
And waste the sweetest hours of life. 


‘ Oh! how I envy those who smile, 
Whatever ills their path befall ; 
So wrapt, so lost in pleasure’s wile, 
‘They never, never think at all! 


‘ While here we sit, and dream and muse, 
Complain of life’s unnumber’d woes ; 
Yet heedless how ourselves abuse 
The stream of life that rapid flows. 

‘ Then give to joy the harp’s wild strin 
Fill high, fill high the sparkling bow! 
We'll fly from care with eagle wing, 
Or whelm him with the whelming soul. 
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‘ Then give this solemn musing o’er, 
Enjoy the moment as it flies ; 
To wisdom’s voice attend no more, 
Tis folly, folly to be wise !” 


We own that we see so little promise in this volume, that we most 
earnestly advise Mr. B. to occupy himself with any other pursuit than 
that of writing verses: but, at all events, he must take a great deal 
more pains with his poems, before he can hope that they will gain for 
him,any reputation beyoud the circle of his immediate fiends. 
y reputa y } j JHod. 


NOVELS. 


Art.27. The Castles of Wolfnorth and Monteagl. By St. Ann. 
12mo. 4 Vols, Boards. Hookham. 1812. 

Three volumes of this romance are chiefly filled with the descrip- 
tion of three tournaments, in which the armour and heraldic bearings 
of the knights, with the attire of the ladies, and the trappings of the 
horses, are detailed ; and although these passages are better written 
than any in the work, they are tiresome from repetition, and ludicrous 
from the praises bestowed (Vo!.i. p. t00.) on ¢ Sir Edwin’s sweet 
eyes of a lively purple,’ and (in p.188.) on a conflict which ¢ was e/e- 
gantly kept up, and obtained by a combatant who fought exquisitely.’ 
—The Castles of Wolfnorth and Monteagle are full of perturbed 
spirits and mysterious monks, and the first and second chapters of the 
book open with a storm and two apparitions; but we doubt whether 
the injuries sustained by these poor ghosts, or those which are in- 
flicted on their living descendants, are likely to awaken much interest 


in the reader. M'sBayr. 


Art. 28. My own Times: containing Information on the latest 
Fashions, the improved Morals, the virtuous Education, and the 
important Avocations of high Life. ‘Taken from the best Au- 
thorities, and dedicated without Permission to those who will un- 
derstand it. 12mo. 2 Vols. 12s. Boards. Longman and Co. 
1812. 

In this novel, the characters are faintly drawn ; the style is languid 
and inelegant; and the author’s zeal for reformation will be rendered 
unavailing by the triteness of his observations, and the want of resem- 
blance in his attempts at painting the errors of fashionable manners. po 


Art. 29. Rose and Emily, or Sketches of Youth. By Mrs. Roberts, 
Author of “ Moral Views, or the Telescope for Children.” 
1z2mo. 5s. 6d. Boards. Longman and Co. 1812. 

The general style of this work is easy and unaffected ; the cha- 
racters are well discriminated and contrasted; the ‘ History of a 
faded Beauty’ is impressive ; and the whole publication is moral and 
attractive. D° 


Art. 30. The History of Myself and my Friend. By Ann Plumptre, 
1zmo. 4 Vols. 11. 8s. Boards. Colburn. 1813. 

Miss Plumptre’s composition is neither good nor bad, and her story 

is neither tragic nor comic; we wish we could add that it is neither 

long nor short; but the author seems to have been perfectly at 
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leigure, and to have expected that the reader should be equally 
disengaged. Every circumstance and idea are detailed at full length, 
and many conversations are related which are not amusing in them. 
selves, nor conducive to the developement of the plot. In vol. u. 
chap. 11., however, a fair cut is made at Gentlemen Coachmen, 
and Lady Whips; and the interest rises m the last volume, which 
contains some natural and well-drawn scenes. ‘The work has also 
an useful tendency, as it exemplifies the evils arising from concealment 


and want of confidence among friends. D 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 31. Guy’s Pocket Cyclopedia, or Miscellany of useful Know 
ledge, from the best Authorities ; designed for senior Classes in 
Schools, and for Young Persons in general; containing much 
useful Information on various Subjects, necessary to be known b 
all Persons, yet not to be found in Books of general Use in 
Schools. By Joseph Guy, Professor of Geography, &c., Great 
Marlow. Author of the New British Spelling Book, School 
Geography, Chart of General History, British Reader, &c. Fifth 
Edition. Considerably augmented and improved. Small 8vo. 
pp. 530. 78. Boards. Cradock and Joy, &c. 

We learn from an advertisement that, in the third edition of this 
performance, the title page was altered by the printer, without the 
compiler’s knowlege, from AZiscellaneous Selections, &c. tothe Pocket 
Cyclopedia, &c., and that, ‘ generally useful as this book may appear, 
it was never designed fully to answer a title that is calculated first to 
excite and then to mock curiosity. Its being now become publicly 
known by that name, is the onty reason for retaining it.? When we 
took the liberty of animadverting on a former edition of this com- 
pendious view of knowlege, we were unapprized of certain circum. 
stances connected with its publication, and of which the cognizance 
belongs to a different tribunal from that of criticism: but we have 
now to say that, although Mr. Guy has still overlooked a few of our 
hints and suggestions, his book bears evident symptoms of revision, 
and is, on the whole, greatly improved. His abridged statements of 
some of the most important processes in arts and manufactures, in 
particular, are ably digested: but his explanations of the different 
departments of science will probably be deemed less satisfactory. 
His account ef the powers and operations of the human mind is 
neither clear nor always consistent. Thus, under perception, we are 
told that, * when we hear of a thing whereof no image can be framed, 
the idea we then have is a mere perception.” We would ask, can we 
have a perception of any thing of which no image can be framed? 
Again ; ‘the power of perception constitutes what we call the under- 
standing :’ but, on turning to the article uaderstanding, we are not 
less puzzled when we are informed that ‘it 1s used as a general term 
to direct all the faculties of the human mind.’ Nearly in the same 
breath, we are reminded that it has nothing to do with the immediate 
objects of sense : but, if so, wherefore identify it with perception ? 

At page 110. is an odi jumble of a/umin [alumine] and alum ; 
though the former, it must be confessed, is dismissed with the 
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smallest share of explanation. The definition of a frigate clashes 
with that of ships of the line, as we noted some time ago with re. 
ference to the same article in the rival publication of Mr. Millard; 
anda similar yemark applies to the alleged existing purity of Cal- 
vinism at Geneva. The brief exposition of the different religious sects 
is, however, drawn up with fairness and ability. 

In the event of another impression, we would advise Mr. Guy to 
follow the example of his competitor, by subjoining to each article a 
e of the most eminent writers who have treated of it at greater 
ength. —-Yet, whatever may be the blemishes or omissions in the 
present volume, we can no longer hesitate to recommend it to the 
notice of discreet tutors and schoolmasters; and, although we 
cannot venture absolutely to pronounce it ‘ one of the most univer- 
sally useful things in the whole world,’ we are of opinion that it 
reflects considerable credit on the industry and knowlege of its 


compiler. Muir. 
Art. 32. Remarks on a Bill for the better regulating and preserving 
Parish and other Registers. Addressed to the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Sarum. By the Rev. Charles Daubeny, LL.B., Arch- 


deacon of Sarum. 8vo. 1s. Rivingtons. 


Art. 33. Remarks on the Bill for the Regulation of Parochial Re- 
gisters, &c. Most humbly submitted to the Members of both 
Houses of Parliament. Crown S8vo. 1s. Hatchard. 1812. 

It can be no matter of surprise that the clergy should oppose the 
bill which is here the subject of remark, not only because they are 
treated very disvespectfully in it, but also because the 7oth canon 
makes better provisions for keeping and preserving Parish-Registers 
than those which are furnished by the bill now submitted to the le- 
gislature. Mr. Daubeny’s remarks appear to be judicious throughout; 
and if he expresses some displeasure at a scheme in which it is pro- 
posed to oblige the clergy to verify their Parish Registers on cath be- 
fore a civil officer, while from Dissenting Ministers no oath before a 
magistrate 1s required, he will be readily pardoned ; because, if such 
regulations were suffered to become law, the clergy would feel them- 
selves degraded. Mi. D. protests ia toto against the proposition for 
taking the clergy from under the jurisdiction of the bishop, to -which 
they constitutionally belong, and making them accountable in the first 
instance to the civil power, for the discharge of a part at least of their 
ecclesiastical duty. In other respects, the Archdeacon reprobates the 
operation of the bill; and, in some of the points which he enumerates, 
he is supported by his brother remarxer. The plan suggested in the 
proposed bill would be expensive, without being an improvement on 
the old practice. If we take into consideration the substantial objec- 
tions which lie against the Parochial Register-Bill, in its present form, 
it may be presumed that it cannot pass both Houses without under- 
going great alterations. Means may be provided for the better keep- 
ing of parish-registers, without a total alteration of the old system. 
The anonymous remarker thinks that a more arbitrary attempt was 
never made to perplex and annoy the parochial clergy than that which 


occurs in this bill. Mo 
Y Conngs- 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


We have duly considered the long letter from Dr. Gregory, of the 
Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, in which he complains of ‘ misre- 
presentations’ in our account of his “ Letters on the Evidences of the 
Christian Religion.” (See our last Number.) He observes, 1st, ‘ I do 
not wish to set myself up as “ an interpreter of Scripture,” in the invi- 
dious sense which the language of the Keviewer implies; nor doI, in 
the like invidious sense, think it of J/ittle consequence to produce.a 
sincere conviction of the truth of the Christian Keligion, unless at the 
same time I can engraft my owa creed on that conviction.” We are glad 
to find Dr. G. making this acknowledgment: but we must add that the 
first part of the paragiaph which we quoted justified our comment, since 
he there expressly says that ‘ Christianity, apart from its d:stinguishin 
doctrines,’ (all know the meaning of this phrase,) ‘can have no firm hol 
on the heart.’ (Vol. ii. p. 14. first edition.) If the belief of the divinity 
of Christ’s mission, and of the sacred origin of the Ciiristian Scriptures, 
‘ can have no frm hold on the heart,’ unless the belief of what the Cal- 
vinists call the distinguishing doctrines of the Gospel (while others cannat 
distinguish any traces of these doctr.nes in it) be superadded, the author 


must think as we have made him think in the above quoted passage. We 
did not consider it as necessary to quote the whole paragraph, because, 


though the display of such authorities as Dr. G. adduces is very fair in 
eratory, philosophers know that numbers make not the test ot truth. 

2diy, Dr. G. says, ‘I have no where affirmed, that ‘* all who are not 
mcderately orthodox are pure Deists ;”” but I have stated my belief, and 
have endeavoured to evince, that there is.no intermediate tezable ground 
in argument between pire ceism and moderate orthodoxy.’ Now, if 
nv intermediate ground can be occupied in fair argument between 
deism and moderate orthodoxy, must not ail men whocan argue belong 
either tothe onc or the other of these stations? Dr.G. may disclaim the 
reviewer’s inference, but it would puzzle a philosopher to draw one 
of a different aspect. 

gdly, It is stated by Dr. G. that ‘ he has not attempted ** to explain,” 
Or even to give an idea of the mystery of the Holy ‘frinity;' and he 
farther complains of partial quotation. In reference to the mysterious 
nature of the Divine Being, Dr. G. makes the remark which we quoted ; 
and can he say that it was not meant, as we stated, toconvey some faint 
idea of the ‘l'rinity, though, indeed, the term does not occur? To 
what doctrine could he reter the words, ‘ they constitute not three souls, 
but one soul?’ Let him own his indiscretion likeaman, but let him not 
say that he ‘* does well to be angry.” 


gthly, Observes Dr.G. ‘I disciaim the sentiments you ascribe to me on, 


the subject of Future Punishment? Weare very glad to hear this: but let 
usturn to the record, and see whether our statement can be substan. 
tiated by matter contained in Dr. Gregory’s 21st letter. “They,” says he, 
‘who oppose the doctrine of the erernal suffering of bad men after death, 
havere:ourse t» a variety of arguments, which may be reduced to three,” 
These three he examines, but he does not adinit their force. He dis- 
tinctly replies to the objection of Dr. Hartley, drawn trom the consider- 
ation that, on the doctrine of eternal punishments, ‘* far the greater 
part of mankind are condemned to infinite misery.” but how does he getrid 
of this objection ? By desiring us to recollect that at least /alf the chil- 
dren which are born die before they are seven years old,“ and are doubt: 
less happy in a future world ;” and that “ those of the Heathen, ‘* who do 
y nature the things contained in the law,” will be admitted to 
bliss for the KRedeemer’s sake,” Sc. We confess that we did not 
advert ta the case of in‘ants: but,’on Dr. G.’s account of tre matter, the 
nascentes 
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nascentes moriuntur are to be envied; and the preservation of life, to 
encounter the fearful risk of a probationary state, is to be depre. 
cated. Let him, however, take notice that we object not only to the 
position which asserts that the majority of human beings are to be made 
eternally miserable: but we maintain that it is inconsistent with the 
justice iro say nothing of the mercy) of God, that the tailings of an im- 
| perfect being in an imperfect world should be punished with never. 
ending torments. He seems to think that he has shielded himself from 
animadversion by observing, *‘ there will not remain the shadow of a suse 
wow that the greater part of mankind will be eternally miserable :” but, 

ecause the greater part are not to be{eternally miserable, are we not 
to protest against the minority ‘‘ being salted with fire?’ Farther, he 
remarks, “ the higher the threatening runs, so much the more mercy and 

oodness there is in it.”” (Vol.ii. p. 253. first edition.) .The question, 

owever, does not respect the “ running of the threatening,” but the 
actual infliction of eternal fire. It is true that he observes just before, 
** that the primary end of all threatenings is not punishment, but the 
prevention of it;’’ yet this just observation will not apply to his case, 
since he represents punishments to be so inflicted, even under the perfect 
government of the Divine Being, that they cannot be agar rit but 
proceed in infinite progression, and must, therefore, be chosen’ for 
their own sake. 

If we were at our final audit, we could put our hands on our hearts, 
and declare, without fear of being contradicted by the Searcher of hearts, 
that we had no motive or wish to mis-epresent Dr. Gregory; and having, 
to the best of our abilitics, ca}mly examined his allegations, we are fully 
convinced that we save not misrtpresented him. We respect his talents 
and his zeal for religious truth: but let him not be offended if we say 
that we cannot regard his reasoning as always sound; and we are per- 
suaded that, when hereafter he consults his night-cap, he will be more 
inclined to thank than to censure us, for our conscientious and impartial 
™ strictures. When the’philosopher **comes to himself,” he will blot much 
nh aoe ae has peace Lard eh shall class his work among the 
valuable defences of the Christian religion. 
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Ps In our Number for August, we took notice of a short grammar 
” by Mr. St. Quentin, which we called ‘ meagre and defective,’ as 
short grammars must be. ‘The author having also recommended 
various playthings, resembling these of the Abbé Gaultier, we ob- 
jected to the system of teaching dy play. Man, throughout life, is |) 
obliged to coerce his application, and to earn his bread by an un- 
welcome toil; the sooner, therefore, a child is accustomed to suc 
discipline, the better. : 
Against this verdict, Mr. St. Quentin appeals, in a good-humoured 
lettcr, which, however, is longer than it suits us to insert : but we are 
well disposed and perfectly ready to state that it sets us right in one 
particular, by declaring that the metaphysical lecture contained in 
the preface, which we allowed to be good, is entirely Mr. St. 
Quentin’s own. We apprehended that it was a quotation: we still 
think that it is the best part of the book; and we are happy te 
“‘ render to Cesar the things which are Cesar’s.”’ 
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The packet from F. is received. 
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